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Bringing Democracy to the Philippines 


Results I Saw Fram Uncle Sam’s Work As a School Teacher 


Eprror’s Notre: This is the last of the series 
by Mr. Morgenthau, Sr., on his most interesting 
trip around the world. Mr. Morgenthau and 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST have recewved a great 
many letters from our readers expressing their 
pleasure in reading of Mr. Morgenthaw’s experi- 
ences and this will serve as an acknowledgment of 
all of those letters. 


N a mere six months’ journey around the 

world we necessarily only saw things 

superficially and could not make micro- 

scopic or thorough investigations. I 
spent mest of my trip studying Great Brit- 
ain’s management of her colonies and manda- 
tory states in order to 
contrast her method 
with the way the 
United States is 
handling the Philip- 
pines. In a previous 
article I have given a 
mere outline of the 
wonderful work the 
British have been do- 
ing in Palestine and 
in India and of the 
great responsibilities 
they have assumed and are carrying out with 
bull-dog determination. 

A visitor to India or Palestine is im- 
mediately impressed by the remarkable fact 
that the British are not attempting to An- 
glicize their colonists, whilst in the Philip- 
pines the United States is trying to Amer- 
icanize the Filipinos, and are insisting upon 
having all the instructions in the schools given 
in the English language and upon having the 
children taught to ap- 
preciate and admire the 
American flag. From these 
beginnings their political 
development continues en- 
tirely on an American basis. 

It is amazing that the ac- 
cidental destruction of the 
warship Maine could have 
forced the United States to 
reluctantly declare war 
against Spain. Dewey’s 
victory on May first, 1898, 
thrilled the whole continent 
of America. This victory 
brought about the complete 
cessation of Spanish domi- 
nation and left the Filipinos 
without any government. 
The United States did not 


Henry MorGeNntTHAU 
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the Philippine Islands to us, gave us new, 
grave .and lasting responsibilities and forced 
us to decide whether or not we should adopt 
an imperialistic policy. The sentiment of a 
majority of our people was against this as 
both political parties seemed to prefer to have 
the United States merely supervise as prompt 
a transformation as possible of the Philippine 
Islands from a Spanish colony to an independ- 
ent self-governing state. We legally adopted 
as our children the entire 7,600,000 Filipinos 
and little thought that our quasi-parental 
duties towards them would last so long. Not 
only were they without any government but 
they were also without adequate resources for 
anything but a meager self-support and had 
practically no educational facilities. 

Since then the Filipinos have been learning, 
under the guidance of American Governor- 
generals and under laws and courts modelled 
after our system, what kind of a government 
is best adapted for them. In 1808, there were 
25,000 pupils in the schools taught by 800 
teachers, while today there are over one mil- 
lion pupils being taught by over 25,000 
teachers. All the teaching is in the English 
language and their favorite author is Shakes- 
peare. Today, most of the teachers are na- 
tive Filipinos who are graduated from the 
schools in which they are teaching. Most 
of their economic and commercial enterprises 
are directed by Americans and financed with 
American capital. There is no tariff wall be- 


tween the United States and the Philippines 
whicii is a great advantage to them as almost 
all their products are marketed in the United, 
States. Their principai crop is sugar; and 
as it is very expensive for them to pumip the 
water to irrigate their fields, their cost of 
production per ton is much greater than it is 
in Cuba. This increased cost is offset by their 
not having to pay the 2.25 cents a pound duty 
which is levied on all Cuban sugar. This 
also applies to all their other products, most 
of which are marketed in the United States, 
and enjoy the benefit of free entry into our 
ports, 

Most of the rubber of the world is grown 


*by the British and Dutch companies who re- 


cently raised their prices. This caused the 
tire manufacturers of the United States to 
appeal to the United States government, and 
this action excited the generally placid Secre- 
tary Hoover to bestir himself in order to 
secure the rubber from plantations which 
could be owned or controlled by Americans, 
The United States is at present consuming 
about eighty per cent of all the rubber pro- 
duced in the world; and as this runs into 
many hundreds of million dollars, we look, 
as a possible source for the production of 
enough rubber to supply the United States, 
to the Philippines, for they have the proper 
soil, climate and labor for this industry. We 
desire to prevent any future combinations 
which through restricting the production, will 
raise the price of rubber. The United States, 
like all other great nations, wishes to be as 
neatly as self contained as possible and to be 
independent of all other 
countries as to its raw pro- 
ducts. The consumma- 
tion of this desire can be 
greatly helped by the Fili- 
pinos, for rubber is one of 
the important necessities 
which cannot be grown in 
the United States. 

Their natural resources 
and commercial possibili- 
ties make it desirable for 
the United States to estab- 
lish such relations with 
them as will practically 
admit them to a junior 
partnership in the Union. 

Looking into the future 
we must realize that proper,” 
foresight requires the. 
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fully realize that the treaty 
with Spain, which ceded 


Natives at work in the rice fields of Luzon in the Philippine Islands 
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United States, for the bene- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Quick-starting Fords 
in coldest weather— 


HE improved Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” re- 
tains every bit of its free-flowing charac- 
ter. It distributes readily at zero. Prompt Ford 
starting is assured in coldest weather, relieving 







battery and starter of undue strain. 


And the improved Mobiloil “E” prevents 

glazing of Ford transmission bands. Thus you 

wn get smooth, as well as quick starts. And 
wy] 
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NSN smooth stops, too. 
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from carbon— 


marked freedoni 


aes owners have long remarked on the 
unusual freedom from carbon which ac- 
companies the use of Mobiloil “E.” In the im- 
proved Mobiloil “E”’ you get the same marked 
freedom from carbon, plus freedom from glazed 
transmission bands. The two benefits are not 


ordinarily combined in one oil. 


Prove it yourself 


ae Mobiloil dealer has the improved Mobiloil 
“FE” in containers which offer convenience and 
economy in handling oil on the farm. The year around, 
use Mobiloil “E 


your Fordson, use Mobiloil “A” in winter, and Mobil- 


’ in your Ford car and Ford truck. In 


oil “BB” in summer. See the Mobiloil dealer today. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broadway, 


New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, 
ARG 
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Mobiloil E” 
for Fords 


Minneapolis. 
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storage Prospects 
cA Western New York Farm ana Home Talk 


“HE last week in 
October we were 
actually able to work four and a half 
days in the orchard picking apples. We 
had the usual hard soaking rains both at 
the beginning and at the end of the week, 
however. Picking apples is progressing 
but slowly. Few if any growers are 
through picking Baldwins on November 
first and there remain yet the late sorts 
such as Spy, Rome and Ben Davis. We 
are of course likely 
to have a freeze any 
time now and _ this 
will cut off more ap- 
ples from storage. 
Apples are hardly 
averaging to pack 
fifty per cent A 
grade the amount of 
this fruit going into 





‘ a storage is small, in 
eee spite of the disposi- 
RES ,< tion of the majority 

M. C. Burritt who can do s0, to 

store, 

The faith of growers who are follow- 
ing the market, in the future of apples 
is str ng Or is it despe ration and the 
feeling that tke market. cannot. be much 
lower and that he might as well gamble 
a little as there is not much to lose? In 
any case, owners of good Greenings and 
Even so, 





Baldwins are inclined to store. 
the best information is that the 
will be only halt filled 
Considerable cabbage has been _§har- 
vested during the past week and a hard 
job it is. Part loads have to be hauled 
from the fields with teams and loaded on 
other wagons and trucks on solid ground, 


storages 


usually roadways. The crop is not half 
gathered yet. There is also considerable 
disposition on the part of growers to store 
cabbage, in view of last season’s success- 
ful experience. Prices at loading points 
in this county are from eight to ten dol- 
lars a ton F. O. B. for Danish, although 
the Fruit Growers Cooperative is able 

t twelve and thirteen dollars F. O. B 
quite consistently, netting growers ten- 
fifty to eleven and a half dollars after 
selling charges are deducted. This dif- 
ference is probably due to the fact that 
the growers load their own cars. But 
growers shipping through the Cooperative 
are also likely to get sudden speculative 
market advances, which the dealers natur- 
ally like to keep, and they do not have to 
take the drops, as sales are all F. O. B. 
and must be confirmed. 


to ge 


Prospects for Cabbage 


It is a little doubtful whether it will 
be wise to store cabbage heavily this fall. 
Cabbage yield and prices are closely cor- 
related with rainfall, and this was one 
hundred and twenty-five per cent of nor- 
mal for July, August and September, the 
months when the crop is made. This may 
be offset in part by injury to the crop 
from too much water in September and 
October. The government report shows 
a larger crop in prospect than last year 
and about the same amount has been ship- 
ped to date as last year at this time—26,000 
cars. The New York crop is late and this 
state, which is the heaviest shipper of 
cabbage with the largest crop in prospect 
is a thousand cars behind last year’s ship- 
ments at this date. Last year the freeze 
destroyed part of the crop and this with 
the short Florida crop were mainly “re- 
sponsible for the most unusual advance 
in the price of cabbage that has ever 
occurred”, according to a competent au- 
thority. The loss from freezing seems 
quite likely to occur again, but the Florida 
crop appears to be better this year. The 
Wisconsin erop is not heavy but of fine 
quality; it has been mostly harvested. It 
is apparently being stored and used more 
than usual in kraut manufacture, as the 
shipments to date are nearly 1600 cars 
less than last year at this time. 

Dairymen and poultrymen are the men 
in Western New York who are best off this 
year. Feed is relatively cheap, “theguase< 


By M. C. BURRITT 


number of the price 
of concentrates is 
lower than it has been at any time since 
September 1922”. (Warren) The milk 
price is relatively high. Our average egg 
price for October was higher that ever 
before and eleven cents a dozen above the 
five year average, Eggs sold 
for 85 cents a dozen on the Rochester 
market on October 3oth. 

The following paragraph quoted from 
Warren and Pearson in October Farm 
Economics, summarizing our situation up 
here, will bear repeating and is worth ree 
membering by Western New Yorkers. 


1921-1925. 


Will Again Be Prosperous 

“The portion of New York State that 
is suffering most at the present time from 
the agricultural depression is Western 
New York. For one hundred years, this 
has been a highly prosperous region and 
certainly will be again (the italics are 
mine). It has a remarkable soil and cli- 
mate and has retained able men on farms. 
3ut its important products are grain crops, 
hay and apples, all of which are very low 
in price. Beans and potatoes brought good 
prices last year, but unfavorable weather 
caused unusually heavy losses of these 
esupc, am experience that promise to res 
peat itself this year. Even within this 
area some farmers are prosperous. Those 
who happened to depend on things that 
were high in price and of which they had 
a good crop are very prosperous.— 
M. C. Burritt. 





Lowden To Address League 
Farmers 


§ EAGUE farmers everywhere will be 
interested to know that Hon. Frank O. 
Lowden, ex-Governor of Illinois, will be 
the principal speaker at the next annual 
meeting of the Association to be held at 
3inghamton June 16th next. President 
Slocum made this announcement at the 
regular October meeting of the Directors 
held in New York October 20th. Gove 
ernor Lowden’s outstanding popularity 
among the farmers all over the country 
as a great champion of co-operative mare 
keting, is expected to attract a record- 
breaking crowd of League dairymen to 
next June’s meeting. 

Official announcement also was made 
of the election of Henry T. Strang of 
Akron, Erie County, New York, as Die 
rector to succeed John Rosenbach ree 
cently resigned. Mr. Strang will thus be 
the new representative for League District 
No. 16, which includes the counties of 
Erie, Niagara and Orleans. 





Grange Lecturers’ Contest 


W* wish to call the attention of leee 
turers of subordinate granges toe 
the fact that the Grange Lecture contest 
which was so successful last year is being 
conducted again this year. Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of the AMERI= 
cAN AcricuLturist is offering $50, $30, 
$20 as prizes for the best three programs 
subm‘tted by them. 

Any lecturer of any subordinate grange 
in New York State is eligible to take part. 
The complete rules for this contest weré 
published on page 4 of the September a5th 
issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Hows 
ever, if this issue has been mislaid, we 
will be very glad to furnish the rules te 
any lecturer who wishes them. The cons 
test closes December 31 and the prizes will 
be awarded at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Grange in February. 





Scouting is immortal in the life of the 
realities of Roosevelt and in the 
philosophy of President Coolidge—So, 
here is to our host—the Scout—always at 
the head of the table with 11,000,000 
American boys as guests, let us partake 
and build for greatness, for your son 
mine.—O. H. Benson. 
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Once More We Fill The Silos 


A Fireside Reflection On The Changes Since We Started 31 Years Ago 


N the afternoon of October 16 we fin- 
ished filling the silos, putting in every 
thing in the corn line including the 
pop and sweet-corn stalks from the 

garden. We were almost the last farm in the 
community to finish but I insist that I do not 
feel ashamed or offer apologies therefor. In 
our own farm practice we 
try to stick by the ‘Experi- 
ment Station finding, select- 
ing fairly early varieties of 
corn, planting thinly enough 
so that it will ear heavily 
and then if the frost will per- 
mit, defer cutting until al- 
most fully mature—that is, 
until most of the ears are 
dented and the lower pairs 
of leaves are turning yellow. 
This practice 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. is just my 

personal 
view of the matter backed up 
by the fact that all careful in- 
vestigations of the develop- 
ment of the nutrients of the 
corn plant seem to point to the 
conclusion that it is during the 
last weeks of its growth when 
it is forming starch and fat 
more rapidly than at any other 
period. I ought to say that 
not everybody agrees with this 
“official” opinion. I know 
some large and_ successful 
dairymen who say that they 
eare little about either ears or 
maturity so long as they get 








By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr, 


tonnage. My feeling is that these men are 
really depending upon silage merely for rough- 
age and palatable succulence but are furnish- 
ing the main share of the nutrients from the 
feed bag. I have no doubt that plenty of im- 
mature silage, some hay and abundant grain 
will enable a cow to do splendid work. Per- 
sonally however I want silage to do something 
more than furnishing fling and succulence. 
We have tried a good many varieties of corn 
for the silo, ranging from the eight rowed yel- 
low flint to Sweepstakes, but never any of the 
big, late-maturing varieties of the Eureka type. 
I am more than ever inclined to stick by the 
smaller, earlier sorts. Once in a while there 
may be a man who-has available only very 
limited acreage and who needs, above every- 





Hillside Farm, the home of Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 





thing else, roughage. Of course if he will 
choose one of the large, late southern varieties 
and plant it not too thinly there is almost no 
limit to the possible tonnage per acre. 

Two years ago last month I| was in Southern 
Maryland in Calvert County, southeast of 
Washington, a region with a very long grow- 
ing season and so nearly surrounded by water 
that frost is hardly thought of until well into 
November. It was then the last of September 
but the corn was already dead ripe, yellow and 
dry. This is the country where there is a pro- 
verb which runs like this “Corn that will not 
hide a mule by the 4th of July will never 
‘make’.” I picked just one tremendous ear and 
brought it home and this spring drilled it in 
right in the middle of one of our fields. The 
one ear planted almost two rows and after mid- 
summer they shot up above the rest of the 
field until these rows could be 
distinguished more than a half 
a mile away standing up just 
like old first growth pine tow- 
er up out of a lusty growth of 
hardwoods. When we cut the 
field the ears were about as 
high as a man could reach and 
there were white biisters com- 
ing where the kernels were to 
be. If we had planted all that 
type of corn we could have fill- 
ed a couple more silos from the 
same arca—and perhaps would 
require a scoop instead of a 
fork to handle the slush. We 
men of the Central New York 
Plateau are close to the north- 

(Continued on page 22) 


How To Tell When A Hen Is Through Molting 


That Is The Time She Is Ready To Have You Turn On The Lights 


N an earlier article I went into the general 
subject of molt, and at that time, promised 
to say more about the older birds, hens or 
birds that are one or more years old. Roughly 
speaking these birds at the time of molting can 
be divided into three general classes: birds that 
are good for breeders next 
spring, hens that do not quite 
come up to the standards of 
breeding fowls, and the culls. 
The latter class should, of 
course, be sold at once, or at 
the next holiday period. The 
breeders should receive a 
good rest and good 
care to give them a 
chance to recuperate 
before the breeding 
season next spring. 

It is this non-breed- 
ing but fair producing class of birds that 
I want to speak about particularly. The 
chances are that there will be all kinds of 
hens in this group, especially if the plant 
was under artificial light last year, or if 
the feeding has been irregular and mostly 
of the grain type rather.than ample dry 
mash plus grain. In other words there will 
be early molters, late molters, and hens 
that may molt from having been thrown 
out of condition. It makes no difference 
what they are or represent: the main thing 
is to get all you can out of them, and the 
way to do that is to use artificial light and 
as soon as the birds begin to let down on 
their laying sell them on the spring market 
when the price of fowls is high. 

It is now November and the time is right 
to begin the proposition I have in mind. 
Don’t turn the light on these birds just as 
they stand ; it will do more harm than good. 


L. H. Hiscocg 





the wing Joint. 
to as the primary feathers, are 10 In number, 
8, 10 and 12 represent new feathers and their approximate ages In weeks, 
It requiring about 6 weeks for a primary feather to mature. 
progresses toward the end. In the above sketch there are three old 
feathers still to be shed. 


By L. H. HISCOCK 


Instead take an empty pen and put the birds into 
st and under light as they recover from the molt. 

It sounds like a hard job to tell when a hen is 
through the molt, but it is very simple and re- 
quires no very technical knowledge. Some of you 
can probably tell the molt is over by the very 
appearance of the hen. The surest way, however, 
is to examine the primary wing feathers. The 
primary wing feathers are the ten long feathers 
on the outer half of the wing, starting at the tip 
and counting toward the body. At the end of 
these ten feathers there will be a break assuming 
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The above Is a diagramatic representation of a hen’s —e as It ap- 
pears when extended, sketched at a time when the hen was in 

cess of molting X represents the axial feather, a short feather growing In 
The large feathers to the right, which Mr. Hiscock refers 
Those marked 1, 3, 5, 6, 
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——Soorgs 


the pro- 


The moit 


that the wing of the bird is spread out fully, and 
the secondary wing and feathers will commence. 
Without becoming technical, a hen sheds the prim- 
ary feathers in a certain definite order and over 
a given period of time. The first one she loses 
will be the first primary feather starting next to 
the secondary feathers. Now the point I want 
to establish with you is simply this: if you take 
a bird up and examine her for molt, look at these 
primary wing ‘feathers and count them. If 
feathers, for example, are missing in the middle 
of this part of the wing, the bird has quite a 
time yet before she will be through her molt. 
On the other hand if the feathers are all grown 
in the whole ten, or about in, you can then 
put your bird in the pen you want to il- 
luminate. As these last feathers at the 
tip of the wing grow in you can tell them. 
A new feather is mostly shaft with nar- 
row and somewhat coarse feathering 
whereas an old feather or a full grown one 
is a sight with which you are all familiar. 
A growing primary feather will be shorter 
than a full-grown one. Usually, in a molt 
there will be three growing feathers 
forming regular stairs by their respective 
height. As soon as these final feathers, the 
feathers at the outer tip of the wing, show 
and are about grown in, the hen is over 
her molt and ready to go to work. When 
she is put under light she will respond im- 
mediately. 

As I said before, if a bird is put under 
a long working day while she is still molt- 
ing to a large extent, she is not capable of 
building up her body and laying eggs. 
Feed her heavily on grain, about seyenty- 
five per cent of which is cracked corn, and 
give her mash which is composed of half 
laying and half growing mash. This will 

(Continued on page 13) 
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after the elec- 


The Election Results 
morning 


HIS is written on the ( 
T ion, following one of the bitterest and most 
undignified political campaigns in New York 
years. The returns at this writing 
are incomplete, but they indicate an overwhelm- 
ing majority in favor of the referendum on pro- 


a in many 


hibition and they show that Alfred E. Smith has 
been re-elected with a tremendous plurality. This 
will be Governor Smith’s fourth term, which 
establishes a record for longest service as Gov- 


Se nator 


James W. 


Democratic 


York State 
was badly beaten by his 


nor of New 
Wadsworth 


opponent, Judge Robert F. Wagner. Franklin W. 
Cristman, Independent Republican, unning as a 
] ° e ic }- 2 1] ] ¢ ¢ seasvert kz - . > 
dry candidate, polled a surprisingly large vote. 
There are some irresistable conclusions from 


this election which the Republicans will do well 
to remember. We might state before 
conclusions that the writer’s personal politics are 
Republican, but we hold certain principles having 


giving these 


to do with farmers’ rights and of justice and 
right in general above any political party. Mr. 
Mills and Senator Wadsworth were defeated as a 
just rebuke from members, chiefly farmers, of 
the Republican party. Senator Wadsworth was 
the leader of his party in New York State and 


although a farmer himself and a descendant from 
a long line of farmers, he failed to recognize or 
interpret and apparently little for farmer 
sentiment, so he made a play for city support. As 
Cristman was nominated in protest and 


a result, 
even a part of the more than 200,000 votes which 


cared 


he received would have elected Wadsworth. 
Ovden Mills, candidate for Governor, made his 
fight almost entirely upon the milk issue. It was 
largely a false issue and has done milk producers 
an almost irreparable injury, costing them mil- 
lions of dollars by greatly decreasing the con- 
sumption ¢ f ilk Thousands of farmers realized 
this and voted accordingly. To be sure, th has 
] ) adulteration in New York City of the milk 
supply and no doubt there are still instances 
where the milk d not come up to legal stand- 
ids. But on the whole, we believe that the mill 
in Ne York City is as goed as it is in any 
city in the world and ar | lore the Irequent at- 
tempts on the part of sensational newspapers and 


liticians to use the milk situation as a football 


ucers and consumers. 


the ex] é | 

\ the prehil n referendum, the result 
, { pc l. Everyone knows, that the cities 
ire wel Hlow n even decent citizens who read 
‘ ly tl eat city newspapers have any true 
id ] tf 7 ) ol wl tho ney spapers 
‘ ly ““c vs by playing up the 
1 in ¢ ( th law and giving 
littl ( t t le? More than 
this, the various forces in favor of the Eighteenth 
Amendment have been wretchedly misled in 
r ence to this referendum. Some were ad- 
vised to ignore it and not vote at all. Others 
voted against it. The result is that the final vote 


is not an indication of how all of the voters in this 
state feel on modifying the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 


To My Good Friends of the American 
Agriculturist Family 

HAVE begged Editor Eastman for just a little 
| space in order that I may send a word of 
ay ypreciation and of apology to those who have 
much to be kind to me. 
months ago I made an appeal for in- 
m regarding old time methods and cus- 
toms on our farms. I wanted to know how many 
acres of grass a man could mow with a scythe 
or how many acres of grain he could cut with a 
cradle in a day—or how to burn charcoal, or how 
to ret flax, or any other bit of the lore of our 
forefathers which is now just about to pass for- 
ever. 

I hoped that a dozen people might write me 
but my expectations were exceeded many fold. 
Three days after this issue of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Was published letters began to come 
than I could read and cer- 
tainly more than I could answer. I remember 
I had twenty-six in one mail and very soon I 
had two hundred and I am still getting them. 
Kor the first time I realized that when you ad- 
dress an audience of a good deal more than a 
hundred thousand people you get a great response 
even if you interest only one man in several hun- 
dred. Many of them have written at length and 
painstakingly and I must add that only a very 
few had anything to sell. 

For a short time I tried the plan of replying 
to every letter personally but not being fortunate 
enough to have the time of a stenographer I had 
to abandon this. Then I had a form letter gotten 
out on a mimeograph and tried to find time to at 
least fold up one of these and send it to my 
correspondent. I am afraid that at the last [ 
even failed in some cases to do this and so the 


done SO 
Some 
rormati 


and soon I had more 


writers wait and wonder why I am so dis- 
courteous, 
This is why I have asked for the columns of 


the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to broadcast this 


message of appreciation and thanks and apology. - 


I feel that on this subject I have available more 
information than has even been brought together 
any where. I have gotten part of it in shape 
and I hope that soon some of this knowledge 
(which must be set down now or never) will be 
published in permanent form and if this is done 
I shall be wnder lasting obligation to the men 
and women who have cooperated so loyally. 
—JaArRED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


High Schools And Crime 
believe that the very great majority of 


E believe th: » very. gre jority 
farm people bitterly resent the campaign 


of propaganda which is being carried on at the 
present time by the Rural School Improvement 
Society and others against the high school. The 
high schools are by no means perfect and are 
therefore open to anything in the way of con- 
structive criticism. But when these statements 
go so far as to say that high schools are breed- 
ng places of crime and vice, such criticism is 
destructive. There are few of those who believe 
that all high school education is absolutely un- 
necessary and that the boy or girl should go to 
work as soon as he can escape from the truant 
laws. It is probably true that not every boy 
or girl should try to go to the high school because 
of physical or mental limitations, but for the 
great majority, the more education of the right 
sort, the-better. We have never yet heard any- 
one lament the fact that they had gone to school 
too much and we have heard hundreds say that 
they wished they could have obtained more edu- 
cation when they had the opportunity. 

When you hear any of this destructive criticism 
and gossip against high schools going the rounds, 
stop and remember your own high s-nool days, 
or ask your children about the present situation 
in high schools, and you will see how absurd and 
vicious such propaganda is. In a recent issue 
of the New York Times, we saw a letter to the 


i 
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Fditorial Page ot the American A§fgriculturist 


editor which covers this situation so well that we 
are re-printing it here. 

An officer of the New York State Rural School 
Improvement Society, who has been widely quoted as 
stating that most of today’s criminals are graduates 
of high schools, will be gratified to hear that J. R. 
Miles, a wealthy California rancher, when brought 
before a Judge for violating the California Compul- 
sory Education law, by taking his children out of 
school, said that “high schools only teach boys and 
girls to drink, gamble and engage in other vices.’ 

Facts are more convincing than unsupported gen- 
eralizations. Of my seven children whose high school 
days are over, two were volunteer soldiers with the 
American Expeditionary Forces; two others, too 
young for overseas service, served three-year enlist- 
ments in the National Guard, and four of the seven 
were rural school teachers. None is a misdemeanant 
or a criminal. 

In New York, Mr. Miles would be exalted to mar- 
tyrdom and saintship by those who oppose a liberal 
education for farm youth. But Mr. Miles lives in pro- 
gressive California and they promptly and properly 
y a in jail—W. W. CHRISTMAN, Delanson, 





President Coolidge Praises Advertising 
Business 

N a recent address before an advertising 
| agency conference Washington, President 

Coolidge gave great praise to the part that adver- 
tising plays in the United States growth. He 
said that the right kind of advertising was wield- 
ing a potent influence in the nation’s life. “Even 
the most casual observation,” said the President, 
“reveals to us that advertising has become a great 
business. It requires for its maintenance, in- 
vestments of great amounts of capital, the occupa- 
tion of large areas of floor space, the employment 
of an enormous number of people, heavy ship- 
ments through the United States mails, wide 
service by telephone and telegraph, broad use of 
printing and paper trades, and the utmost skill 
in direction and management. In its turn-over, 
it runs into hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year. 

“When we stop to consider the part that ad- 
vertising plays in modern life of production and 
trade, we see that basically it is that of education. 
It informs its readers of the existence and nature 
of commodities by explaining the advantages to 
be derived from their use and creates for them a 


wider demand. It makes new thoughts, new de- 
sires and new actions. By changing the attitude 


of the mind, it changes the material condition of 
the people.” 

The President also emphasizes the need of truth 
in advertising. He said: “There can be no 
permanent basis for advertising except a repre- 
sentation of the exact truth. Whenever decep- 
tion, falsehood, and fraud creep in they under- 
mine the whole structure.” 

We might add that one of the finest evidences 
of progress in the last twenty-five years is the 
improvement in the quality of advertising and in 
the recognition on the part of advertisers and 
of magazines of the need of telling the exact 
truth. Most of us can remember when the pages 
of even the reputable papers and magazines were 
filled with advertisements of get-rich-quick 
schemes and with advertisements of reputable 
firms who promised much more than they had any 
intention of carrying out. That day is past. 
Many of the good magazines like the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST guarantee their advertisements 
and practically all of those publications which are 
clean and reliable take great care and make real 
investigations to prevent questionable advertise- 
ments from appearing in their columns. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HIS chestnut is for men only. Ladies are 
kindly requested not to read further! 

It is said that women are particularly fond of 
answering puzzles. I am going to give one here 
for the men with strict understan ling that they 
will consider its source absolutely confidential: 
Here it is: 

PUZZLE: IF EXERCISE WILL ELIMI- 
NATE FAT, HOW IN THE WORLD DOES 
A WOMAN GET A DOUBLE CHIN? ; 

P.S. Now aren’t you women sorry that yot 
disobeyed and read this clear through? 
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(First Prize Letter) 
ROSPERITY in all lines of live stock grow- 
ing or crop production fluctuates up or down 

from decade to decade depending upon their 
profitableness in a relative degree. Under the 
existing conditions prevailing since 1923 with 
respect to sheep growing in the east prices for 
mutton and wool have been high enough so that 
an increase in sheep growing has actually occur- 
red. Exact figures are not at hand. This in- 
crease, however, is by no means as marked as one 
would expect. There are several apparent rea- 
sons for this some of which are: 1. The high cost 
of breeding stock; 2. Hesitancy to change from 
dairying to sheep growing, and 3. In- 


it under the new agricultural credits act, in 
stricter use of scientific methods by sheep raisers, 
and in progress made toward cooperative market- 
ing, particularly of wool. I firmly believe present 
prices for sheep, lambs and wool show a perma- 
nent profit to competent sheepmen, and _ that 
farmers with small flocks can make good money 
provided they give necessary care to their flocks 
at all times. Remember good care with the lambs 
is the secret. 

Then, there is another thing about sheep we 
must take in consideration. I find that sheep or 
lambs can be raised at less expense than any other 
kind of live stock, as they eat but little and most 
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Is There a Future tor Sheep in the East? 


These Contest Letters Indicate That Profit Can Be Made From Them 


The Shropshire breed is looked upon with most 
favor in this part of the country on account of 
them growing a fair sized fieece, and also being 
a very good mutton sheep. We got 40 cents per 
pound for our wool last year at home. Lambs at 
marketable weights sold from $5.00 to $8.00 
each. Any kind of a lamb would sell at some 
price. Grade ewes sold from $9.00 to $10.00 
each for the best ones and most any kind of a cull 
would sell from $4.00 to $6.00 each. Since these 
were kept on pastures and consumed only a little 
grain in winter there is a profit in growing sheep 
on hilly farms.—A. J. Legg, W. Va. 


* * * 











adequate fencing, menace from dogs and, 
lack of experience. 

With mutton values ranging from 12 
to 14 cents on foot, and wool 40 to 45 
cents per pound, sheep growing can be 
made reasonbly profitable in the cast, 
under careful supervision, but like many 
other enterprises it promises no easy pro- 
fit for the novice. 

The matter of breeds is of minor im- 
portance. If one particular breed was of 
outstanding merit all intelligent farmers 
would be keeping that breed. Chiefly it 


we play throughout our lives. 


The Wisher And The Willer 


3y Rev. Joun W. HoLianp 


HEN we were children we played a game called wishing. 
It is one of the games 
You play it every day, and so do I. 
A modern book says that there are four kinds of wishes. 
The first wish is the wish for food. It is the first thing for 
which we cried. There is hardly a day in which we do not wish 
This wish, 
carried too far, makes us live to eat in- 
The Bible has 
something to say about people whose God 


It used to be great sport to play it. 


for some special thing to eat. 
stead of eating to live. 


is their stomachs. 7 
We wish for recognition. 


We want to 


From ‘‘The Old Shepherd of 
Allegany County’’ 


AVING spent 67 years on the farm 

I write this letter. When seven years 
old I commenced keeping a year old Fine 
Wool Ewe in the smoke house and have 
been in the business ever since. I bred 
Shropshires some 20 years and Rambouil- 
lets some 15 years. The right breed de- 
pends on what you want to do. If you 
have a lot of range and a lot of clover 
hay and alfalfa, you want Shropshires, 
Horned Dorsets, Cheviots or some such 


is important to bear in mind that the mar- 
kets of the present day call for and pay 
a premium for lambs weighing 80 to 90 
pounds as against 110 to 120 pound 
— of other days. It is obvious there- 

sre that almost any breed is good and it 
resolves itself into a question of develop- 
ing a healthy flock ot ewes delivering a 
high percentage of lambs to be rapidly 
grown to maturity and sold at 85 Ibs. or 


less. 


be noticed. We delight to see our names 
in print, and about many of us the old say- 
ing is true: “Fool’s names, like their faces 
are often seen in public places.” If you de- 
sire your children to succeed recognize 
their abilities and compliment them on 
: , their achievements cay Moepomennng = oe 
wish is v strong in the young. Carrie 

Rev. J. W. Hottanp too far, thie wish transforms people into 
strutting peacocks, and makes them supercilious, with the em- 
phasis on the “silly.” 

We have a wish to love and be loved. A loveless world is a 
Godless world. They only understand God who love. It is 
Many a 





breed. If you have smaller range and 
want to feed all of your fodder crops 
out on clay land you want Merinos. In 
these 60 years I think the Rambouillet 
sheep the best sheep for New York State. 
First they are the hardiest, stand most 
bunching, freest from worms and best 
to fence against. They will grow the 
most wool and mutton on the least feed 
and can consume more timothy hay and 


The production of fat lambs should be 
the chief objective. Wool is a byproduct 
of no small importance. The local mar- 
kets for prime lamb are excellent and the 
supply usually less than the demand. The 
sheep growers of the state have already 
created a marketing agency through which 


they are selling their wools cooperatively. 
There will always be a place for sheep 
growing on our eastern farms and the 


profits in the undertaking will probably 
reflect closely the degree of care given the 
flock.—F. E. Robertson, New York. 
* * * 
Sheep Industry Recovering 
(Second Prise Letter) 
HE sheep industry (to a certain ex- 
tent) is recovering from the depres- 


perfectly right and beautiful that this wish should be. 
man has been steadied in temptation by the fact that somebody 
loved him, and many a woman has been saved from giddy follies 
by the consciousness that she was enshrined in a lover’s heart. 
The great teachers of the world have been those who under- 
stood this divine hunger in the hearts of children. 
that is above every other name stands supremely for love, and 
the Master of men has received his name because he mastered 
the art of the human heart. 

The last wish that we have is for security. 
world in which it is easy to live. 
storms; pestilence and earthquakes stalk like gaunt spectres in 
our minds and we feel insecure. 
our bodies; we store up food to try to give ourselves a sense of 
security. The feeling of being exposed to evils leads us to re- 
ligion, and men turn to God because they feel insecure when they 
No faith is worthy of a man that does not give to 
its possessor a feeling of security in the universe. 

All these wishes must be matched by will. The rich prizes 
of life do not fly to our bosoms like doves in dreams, but they 
come because we will them. 

A safe advice to each of us is to put our backbones close to 
our wish-bones. 


are alone. 


The Name 


This is not a 
Winter winds and summer 


So we build houses; we clothe 


straw in winter. They will produce a 
lamb large enough for the market and will 
carry a good greasy fleece that will turn 
the fall storms. I have 34 ewes that 
raised 54 lambs, 22 pair of twins. Last 
year my ewes averaged 12 pounds of wool 
per head and the lambs at 5 months weigh 
on an average of 84 pounds apiece.—The 
Old Shepherd of Allegany Co., New 
York. 
* * + 


A Business Man Breeds Sheep 


Y highly prized Amertcan Acris 

CULTURIST, issue of October oth, in 
an editorial asked “What about the Fu- 
ture of Sheep”, and invites letters to be 
submitted on “The Future Possibilities 
of Sheep in the East”. 





The writer is impelled to offer a few 





sion which struck it in 1920 and 1921 
under the stimulus of tariff protection, 
and fairly good prices and improved credit 
facilities is now the result. Sheepmen gen- 
erally are optimistic and in good financial 
shape, and mutton, lamb and wool production, 
though still below normal, is rapidly increasing. 

Proof that the industry is getting back on its 
“feet” is seen in the fact from recent reports 
that the number of sheep in this country has in- 
creased by 982,000 over the total in 1924. Not- 
withstanding this, there is room for considerable 
expansion of the sheep industry from its present 
position, however, if only as a natural swing— 
back from the extreme depletion it underwent 
in 1920-21. 

My idea is, there is permanent prosperity for 
the sheep industry, though such will depend 
largely on the success attained in a stabilizing 
production and consumption. Hitherto the in- 


dustry has usually been up in the “clouds or down 
in the valley”, and the industry has consequently 
een hazardous and speculative. 

Evidences of a trend toward better system, 
and therefore toward greater stability are seen in 
the growing organization of the industry, in the 
better financing arrangements made available for 


anything, are small bodied and do not take so 

much to fill them up like it does other animals. 

A flock of sheep will thrive well on short grazing 

where cattle would starve. I prefer “Shropshire 

and Southdown” crossed.—“Old Sheep Raiser.” 
* * * 


Shropshires Favored 


F I should judge from my immediate surround- 
ings for the past few years I would have to 
say that sheep are going rather than coming, but 
I can hardly think that this will continue since 
the sheep buyers scoured the country for sheep 
this year and paid a much higher price than the 
sheep raisers had realized for sheep heretofore. 
People are disposed to produce whatever they 
think will bring them the most money. The hilly 
country is best adapted to sheep growing. Here- 
tofore sheep raising did not appeal to the farmer 
because considering the dog menace and the small 
profit realized at best he did not feel justified 
in taking the risk. We have more stringent dog 
laws of late years and I hear some farmers at 
least talking of stocking up with sheep again. 
If these succeed in making money I feel sure 
that others will follow. 


of the many conclusions, and experiences, 
resulting from over a half-century of intimacy 
with these “Mortgage Raisers.” My earliest 
consideration of sheep as profitable investments 
was due to my wise and loving Mother who, 
even in those days, appreciated what could be 
done with sheep, even with so small a beginning 
as a single ewe lamb. 

Though always a salaried city man (Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.) a business change, in 1900, permitted 
my getting into the “Sheep game” (as a side 
line) by buying in—as a start—a couple flocks 
of about fifty each, one being a very carefully 
kept bunch of Registered Shropshires, and the 
other being good grades, and my making a sort 
of business (which I’ve conducted ever since) 
of “Letting Out Sheep” to farmers in this and 
adjoining counties, which counties, though hav- 
ing more or less of river and creek bottom lands, 
are mostly hilly, and tv a great degree, sadly 
worn out, and run-down, for, unfortunately, 
the enterprising, hardy, and thrifty, pioneers, 
who cleared these hills, built houses, barns, and 
good fences, brought up and educated families, 
and raised good crops, etc., and good stock— 
both cattle and sheep—have well-nigh disap- 

(Continued om page 5) 








HOLE GRAIN is bulky and it fills the animal’s 

stomach, but it cheats you by satisfying the hunger 
through this bulk rather than through complete noure- 
ishment. 


Tests have been conducted by Government stations in 
past years, with healthy, full-toot.ed animals, to determine 
the seriousness of these feeding losses. The tests show 
an average loss of from 12 to 26 percent. In other words, 
out of every 100 bushels of whole corn fed; 26 bushels 
yield practically no nourishynt while passing through 
the digestive tract. The unground oat diet showed a 


similar loss of 12 bushels out of every 100, 


Such feeding losses can easily spell the difference be- 
tween possible loss and a handsome profit. Many farmers 
are putting various combinations of grains through the 
McCormick-Deering Feed Grinder, assuring their animals 
a nourishing ration that is quickly and completely assimi- 
lated. In the interests of greater stock-raising profits, in- 
vestigate the McCormick-Deering at the local dealer’s store. 


McCormick-Deering Feed Grinders— built in three sizes from 
6" to 10", requiring from 3 to 16 h. p. according to size and type. 
Designed to grind various combinations of grains and forage crops, 

McCormick-Deering Corn Sheller—for every need; ranging 
from the I-hole steel hand sheller to the power cylinder sheller of 
350 to 400 bushels per hour capacity. 

McCormick-Deering Engines—full-powered engines with re- 
movable cylinder, enclosed ctankcase, magneto ignition, efficient 
fuel mixer, etc. Sizes: 1%, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvESTER ComPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


McCormick-Deering 
Feed Grinders— Shellers—Engines 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 











limestone 
dollar 


Here's how—when you buy lime 
you are really buying lime oxide (its 
active chemical property), and this is what you get: 



















For $125.00 you can bay, on an average, delivered to your station, 

25 tons Solvay Pulverized Limestone containing 12*2 tons of lime oxide, or 
9 tons Burnt Lime containing 7'; tons lime oxide, or 

10 tons Hydrated Lime containing 7*; tons lime oxide. 


You obtain 66% more actual lime for your money when 
you buy Solvay Pulverized Limestone. 
Spread Solvay this year—note the bumper crops—and 
you'll spread Solvay every year! 

Write for booklet. 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 

Syracuse, New York 
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Apples Keep Longer When 
Carefully Picked 


ROFESSOR G. E. Peck of the State 
College at Ithaca says that every 
day that apples are kept between pick- 
ing and putting into cold storage cuts 
off a week from the possible time they 
may be kept in good condition. 

This shows how important it is to use 
all speed possible in picking and hand- 
ling at the same time using care in hand- 
ling. All tools such as ladders, packing 
tables and picking bags should be in 
good condition before starting harvest, 
and some attention can well be paid to 
smoothing rough roads through the 
orchard so that fruit will not be bruised 
on the way to the packing house. 

Apple picking is not a job that every- 
one can do. The man who takes pride 
in marketing quality fruit will have his 
pickers hired in advance, using care to 
get those that are dependable. 


Peach Leaf Curl 


HE control of peach leaf curl is not 

easy but it is possible if certain points 
are kept in mind and carefully followed. 
The disease lives over winter on the twigs 
and the leaves are infected just as the 
buds begin to open in the spring. 

Either lime sulfur 1-15 or bordeaux mix- 
ture will control the disease but not un- 
less the spray is applied so thoroughly that 
every bud is hit with it. The man who ex- 
pects control through careless application 
of either spray will be disappointed. 
Spraying can be done either in late fall 
or early spring but fall spraying is surer 
in that conditions in the spring may make 
it impossible to get all the spray on soon 
enough. The spray mus®be put on when 
the temperature is above freezing. 

The injury from this disease comes from 
the damage to the leaves which drop 
early, and result in small fruit which is 
also likely to drop before ripe. 


County Talks 


Erie County Gives Individual 
Service 
‘OR the past three years we have bas- 
ed the bulk of our work wpon indi- 
vidual service te the individual farmer. 
Each farmer gets a service sheet which 
last year listed fifty-seven definite ser- 

















vices. Some of 
these require 
personal calls 


while others are 
taken care of by 
mail. As a re- 
sult we _ have 
made over 1000 
soil tests for 





lime on about 

350 farms, have 

Richard Fricke, Erle culled approxi- 
County Farm Bu- mately 25,000 


reau Manager 


hens on 200 
farms. (We cull 200 hens free of charge 
for members). We rogue potato secd 
plots and raspberry plantings; we per- 
sonally go over fields and advise the 
planting of alfalfa, and we lay out drain- 
age systems. We furnish a spray ser- 
vice on fruits and vegetables. We 
make a personal call on at least 95% of 
the members of the Bureau. 

An outstanding piece of work is field 
test in cauliflower seed strains which we 
have carried on for four years. Erie 
County has one of the leading cauli- 
flower sections in the United States. 
Now, 25% of the cauliflower acreage is 
planted to one strain introduced by the 
Farm Bureau, and found superior, and 
90% is of strains which were found to 
be good in our test. We were also able 
to save many seed beds against loss by 
maggot this year by timely warnings and 
demonstration meetings. 

We have fifteen towns tested for Bo- 
vine Tuberculosis and hold educational 
meetings of various kinds the same as 
other counties. Our one aim is to be of 
real service to the farmers of Erie 
County.—Richard F. Fricke. 


—_ 








Stays on the Tree 


You know before you plant that your fruit from 
Kellys’ trees will be what you ordered because Kelly 
trees have been certified to be True-to-Name by Dr. 
Shaw and his corps of examiners from the Massa- 
ehusetts Fruit Growers’ Association. 


Ask About Kelly’s Cortland Apple 


Send for your copy of our Catalog which contains 
much fruit-growing information that you can use 
profitably. It also gives complete information and 
low Fall prices on Kelly trees, berry bushes, garden 
roots, evergreens and ornamental trees, shrubs and 
lardges. 


Plant this fall and pick fruit a year earlier. We 
have no agents—you deal direct with us. 
KELLY BROS NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St., Dansville, N. Y. 
Established 1880 





True-to-Name Fruit Trees 

















Extreme Simplicity 


Thecombination of extreme simplic- 
ity and unusual efficiency found in 
the New Ferguson is an achieve- 
ment in power farming. It has but 
one control—withia easy reach of the 
driver’s seat—and only half as many 
parts as the wheeled-type plow. 


Ask any Ford dealer to demonstrate 
the New Ferguson—the first wheele 
less plow—or write us direct for 
circular. 


Single Bottom Model $88.09 F.O.B. 
Double Bottom Model $98.00 Evansvilla 


The New 
e y Plow” 
Ford Bidg. York 


Exhibited at the Ford Power Equipment 
Exposition, Motor 


Ferguson: Shevman, Ine, 


Evansville Indians 


TRADERS 


— Get More Money — 


For Muskrat, Coon, 
Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, etc. 
Be sure of best prices. : 
Write for price list now. | 








BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Famous Among Trappers forzoYears 


147 West 24% St: New York 
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This year do your Christmas shop- 
ping by mail at Ward’s—at Balti- 
more. 


This big building is filled with 
hundreds and hundreds of Christ- 
mas Gifts ready for immediate 
shipment to you. 


Your Ward Catalogue pictures 
for you hundreds of Christmas sug- 
gestions —everything to please the 
Man, everything new for the Wom- 
an, everything for te Children’s 
Christmas. 


Look up your Christmas needs in 
your Ward Catalogue. If you do not 
know what to give, your Catalogue 
will offer you many suggestions. 


And everything in this big Ward 
Catalogue is now ready for you. 
You do not need to wait. Make 
your Christmas selections now. 


Baltimore 
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Your Christmas Store 
At Baltimore 


ert SCO co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive ( 


Chicago 


Wag res 
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This map shows the 
States served by our 
Baltimore House. Vast 
stocks of merchandise 
at this central point 
mean quick shipment 
anc prompt delivery of 
your orders. 






















CHRISTMAS GOODS 
without “Christmas Profits” 


There are no “Holiday Prices,’’ no 
“Christmas Profits” in Ward’s 
Catalogue. 


You pay all-the-year-round 
prices when you buy your Christ- 
mas Gifts at Ward’s. 

Your saving in everything at 
Ward’s is therefore much greater 
at Christmas time. So study your 
Ward Catalogue. Let it help you 
in deciding ‘“‘What to Give.” 


Take advantage of its saving— 
of the opportunity it offers to buy 
everything for Christmas Giving 
at ‘“‘regular’’ prices. You will pay 
no Christmas profits if you make 
Ward’s Catalogue your Christmas " 
Store. 


Order Your Christmas Gifts 
early. Christmas is but 
a few weeks away 


The weeks pass quickly. Christmas is al- 
most here. So make up your Christmas 
orders NOW. 

Everything is ready now at Ward’s. 
So get out your Ward Catalogue today. 
Don’t put it off till Christmas comes. 
Order now. Don’t wait until some things 
are gone. Order early. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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Plans for Dairy Unity 


Which Were Submitted at the Utica Meeting 


AST week in “reporting the results of Meeting may direct, or that those who 
ho wei . ; —_ write the by-laws may consider necessary, 
the meeting of the representative to carry out the general spirit and purpose 


dairymen at Utica, we published the so- of the organization. 
called “Johnson Plan” proposed by dairy- 


men from Northern New York for gath- Western New York Farmers 


ing D y ering all of the dairymen from the New 


_ _ For Themselves York milk shed into a big organization. Sell Reactors Cooperatively 



















<— It will be remembered. that as a result HE unusually good facilities of the 

a sf IN 90 of this meeting a general committee was Producers Cooperative Commission 

Lil : ee formed for considering all plans from Association for handling cattle condemned 
be DAYS which the committee will choose one to be under the tuberculosis eradication plan has 
. ; serene tee recommended back to another big meeting led many farmers to request that their” 


of dairymen. We promised last.week to animals be sent to this cooperative organ- 
outline some of the other plans proposed. ization, according to Warren Hawley of 
We are trying to give our readers all the Batavia, a director of the organization. 
information available on these different Mr. Hawley stated recently that a cons 
proposals that they may be well informed stantly increasing number of reactors is 
enough to act with good judgment upon being shipped to the East Buffalo Plant 
any suggested plan which may be presented and that the returns to the farmers have 
for their approval or disapproval later. been most satisfactory. The good prices 
paid farmers for reacting animals, he said, 
were due to the cooperative, non-profit 
principles of the Producers Association. 
Under its charter any profits which accrue 


87% of Milk is Water 


Unless a cow has from 15 to 20 
gallons of water a day, she can- 
not give her maximum supply of 
milk. When winter comes, cows 
that have to go outside and stand 
in the cold biting winds for wat- 
er will not drink enough and 
milk production will fall off. 





Mr. R. D. Cooper, former president of 
the Dairymen’s League, suggested a plan 
at the meeting which in our opinion had 
considerable merit, but we are unable to 








amesway Drinking Cups enable Includes : ; : sie eae A 3 : 
a pono to drink all the pure, fresh water they Stalls give it here because we heard it orally and rs - organization in handling livestock 

want when they want it—day or night. oe do not have a written copy. Perhaps we re species sae be rebated to the users 
Don’t go through this winter without Jamesway Caps can outline this plan in a later issue. ° 1€ Organization. 
Drinking Cups—they'll more than pay for them- } a Mr. Morgan Garlock, of the Eastern 
selves in 90 days. Put them in your barn and } ay States Association, and a member of the Long Hogs Give More Meat and 

ey > Proer: ~ itte .f Kleve ee 
Pay for Them Out of Extra Profits  eic., etc. Dairy I ee Se of Eleven, re Less Waste 
Tests recently made on 28 herds proved that Jamesway ported a plan which had been agreed upon st : : : 
Drinking Cups increased the profits more than $20 a by a majority of the members of that OME interesting comparisons of long 
to »rderm : ° 7. * 

ed, Gent pes Se eaelad ter theun intent — Committee. This plan was a proposal to and short hogs were recently made 
profits and not getting them. organize a New York Milk Producers’ by Armour’s Livestock Bureau. A car- 





Conference Board with provisions for the load of long-bodied hogs were slaugh- 
addition of new dairymen’s associations as tered and the percent of dressed meat 
they may be formed. In gener ral, the plan compared with that from a carload of 
is as follows: short-bodied hogs. 
Although buyers wer ini 

—_—— ; g yers were of the opinion 

All dairymen’s organizations—iarge, that the short hogs were better finished, 

small. Each represented by a director. the results of the test were almost all in 
2. Dues—Maximum a 3 ‘ 

favor of the longer hogs. 





Write for Free Cataleg 


Get the facts about Jamesway Drinking Cups— why 
they are the best cups made—-how they pay for them- 
ecives. Our catalog tells the whole story. Also describes 
the complete Jamesway line of Barn Equipment, Stalls, 
Stanchions, Litter Carriers, Ventilating Systems, etc. 
Write today to office nearest you. 


JAMES MAN’F’G CO., Dept. 3310 



































Ft. Atkinson,Wis. Elmira,N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Minimum. GS. cee secweecceee - 
ad cent (ic) a thousand pounds of The latter dressed out 70.44 percent 
& Balntein an oles fer service 6 wem- compared to the short hogs 68.82 per- 
bers. cent. The average value of the products 
4. Hold monthly conferences and get-to- on a live weight basis w: 15.71 
gether of representatives of all mem- a ive weight basis was 1)./1 cents 
. bere. ae i aes per pound as against 14.54 cents for the 
' . isseminate within the limits o e Ihe - “ee : . 
ee a eee cae law to both members and the public, 5! ort bodied load. Per hundredweight 
s . the information secured regarding the of carcass, the longer bodied hogs were 
P  & T mi marketing and conditions. x $17 ae againet G14 77 € 
COM LE E HOLS EIN DISPERSAL 6. Provide a ccmmitiee to arbitrate dis- worth $17.04 as agaist $16.77 for the 
Monroeville, Ohio —— short hogs. 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 17, 1926 AT 12 O'CLOCK partis, Plan recognizes the obligation on the Phe ro ghsaingp tay Aa rag ot 
. : m2 aa . é rgé 4 dé - er, could have pz ants fe ye 
388 HEAD—(Accredited Cattle)—38 HEAD er Join one of the existing organizations or : ee ee 9 cents tor ave 
ee ee wi ‘eas _e ch eae hrouh the winter, Nine | form organizations which can become mem. hundredweight more for the long bodied 
ve g a few outstanding « Aé6éy old herd sire, half brother to the | bers yi association. hogs than for the other load and still} 
li } yr. old that recently sold for $ Mr. Garlock thinks that this plan would one — ‘ -_ 
2 i : meet only the minimum requirements of the have come Om Cven. " 
‘ The Fish Bros nerd, § years in Cow Testing Ass'n, ha veraged f w'¥ I s : a ot present a but in view of _ exist- When st¢ wing prunes, slice a lemon 
at {| wv per year. Average prot above teed 12 to >/ per cow. 4A good individual jot, ing division of sentiment among dairymen, x “ : s ‘ 
, tall a” agg and the urgent need that the present ccann and add when almost done. This im- 
The Hart Johnson herd from LaRue, has been bred ar leveloped by him. T vere are eight izations Justify their existence by produc- proves the flavor of the prunes, 
po ; ‘x Aavgie of Sunnyside wh } » Ibs. year rec rd and three 1000 Ib. ing immediate, tangible results, it is proba- 
gist rhis herd of 13 shows a lot of size, ty, bree x and production, bly the maximum that can be accomplisned 
Usual tern guarantees, and 60 d retest | exe ' now. It provides an opportunity and a s s 
Sale at Homer Fish farm, one-fourth mile west, 1 mile north of Monroeville, Ohio. means through co-operation between or- Linseed Oil Meal 
Sale managed by ganized dairymen for the combined wisdom sae . 
OHIO HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION and experience of these organizations and EW concentrates have the number of 
1. D. Hadley, Field Sec’y, 10509 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. the men in them, to evolve and develop a ae oa° . : . 
on seg y y pian which will fully measure up to our desirable qualities combined in linseed 
ndrews, Barker selling. present-day dairy requirements. oil meal. It is palatable, easily digested; 
Neen nee eee IYI Trrriryrrrrrr rrr iSascssososssesesesssss ‘ . ° high in protein, laxativ i iti 
r as Mr. John D. Miller, vice-president of B protein, laxative and in addition 


to these desirable qualities, gives the ani- 
mal to which it is fed a smooth silky coat 
and an appearance of thrift. It is com- 
paratively high in price, but this is true 
of all high proteiu feeds, and the fine re< 
sults from it’s use has led many farmers 


the Dairymen’s League also a member of 
the Dairy Program Committee of Eleven, 


THE DONALD WOODWARD HERD 
MILKING SHORTHORNS seca bend rash congress Ape 


BERKSHIRE HOGS — PERCHERON HORSES |} | the Committee of Eleven. Some of the 


Want tess reactors? | | main features of this plan are as follows: : : . 
Want better veal calves? | to use it for a part of the high protein 
Want more butter fat? | 1. The Association should be Incorporat- feed even though soz.< other concentraté 
Want more profit? | ed as a non-stock, non-profit, association P . 

| might be purchased for a lower price. 
| 


— ee Se, - bya  ~ gy under one of the cooperative status of the 

uy a young bu or next year service. te % . : woe 2 a 

| 23 Bulls all ages. 13 bred Pemales. | | State of New York: | crafted contain. .. Linseed oil meal is made by extracting 
NOV. 22, 19222—DRAFT SALE AT FARM | | ing such of the usual provisions of com- the oil from flaxseed, either by pressure in 


ning eneperensens nme FPR which case the meal is called old piocess 
| with the general pian o e ssociation, _. a s . . . * 
E. L. BUTTON, Mer. - LE ROY, N. Y. | | and should expressly include provisions: oil meal, or by dissolving the oil with 
HI 3) Fixing the number and qualification naphtha in which case it is called new 
5555555555 SSSTSSSSSSSSsSssssssssssSsssssssssssSsEq SosSe cs ncn cccwoccccccccccccccoses of directors. Lege = ° : 
== =, (b) Provide methods by which the con- Process oil meal. Most of the linseed oil 
trol of the Association shall at all times meal manufactured in this country is by 
be in the milk producers whose milk is the old proce 
being sold by the Association. e old proce 


* * 
(c) Provide methods for dividing . . 
Start the Winter Right the territory into as many districts as there Linseed Meal Has a Wide Use 

are directors. Each district to have the —_ - ao 2 g 
1 b’ ahead w and decide if y _ . right to suggest by nomination, or other- Linseed oil meai is fed to nearly every 
look ahead now and decide if your income wise, one person they would like to have anima. on the farm. ‘The raising of calves 
. + . elected as a director. i aes ‘ i ssible 
this winter will be as high as it should be. A few (d) Provisions by which members without milk would be almost impossible 
throughout the territory may conveniently without it as it forms the bulk of calf 
er svall «< I] this income. for ; ree - f ainst the person thus nomi- a " s . 
( vill swell this income, for this breed pro vote for or agains P > F ruel 
J "" . seal . . I nated. This by the creation of local units meal mixtures. It makes a good os 
duces persistently the vear round where members may cast their ballot, or is palatable and digests easily which is 
ae Peele Sey Oe _ some other equally convenient method. os ; ith a young calf; 
: oo (e) Provide that the voting strength of especially importanc wit Me young rye 
for free booklets and information each member shall be equal; that is, one It’s laxative properties a-e important 7 

man, one vote. a Soe = ly f a part o 

7 ial on dairy cows. It commonly forms a pa 

" ee . f) Provisions definin eligibilit to i . : . 
{ ihe American Jersey Cattle Club me. Ba... with memberchip olen to both the ration even if other feeds may cost 
! 324 W. 23d St. Dept. E. NEW YORK individual producers, and to bonafide One jecs and it is of special importance as & 


hundred per cent. producers associations. an 
(g) Such other provisions as the Utica feed for dry cows about to freshen and 


Write for our descriptive catalogue 
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for cows that are being fitted to show at 
fairs. Where cows are on official test 
it’s use helps to keep them in good physi- 
cal condition and tends to prevent them 
from “going off their feed.” 

I can remember asking my dad why he 
put a handful of oil meal in the horses 
ration. It seemed to me that such a small 
amount could do little good, but I was 
told that it kept them sleek and healthy 
and I have always remembered it. Experi- 
ments have shown that one pound linseed 
oil meal is better than four pounds of 


Electric bran when fed to horses with a mixture 
of ground oats and corn. They maintained 
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A smoother sweeter-running little their weight better and appeared to be mm 
machine you never saw! better health. 
—_ a handful. Move it any- This feed is recommended for poultry Ha 
where. Plug in, attach teat cups. . ; : Wy 
especially during the molting season, when ai 


How it milks! Listen closely or 











you can’t tell it’s working. One or hens require nutrients for growing LS 

two cows atatime. Just watch the feathers. At this time many poultrymen { 

hard work being done for you— add linseed oil meal to the mash which ‘A 
time and money being saved. they feed regularly. 


Easiest to clean. Only 1 H.P.re- 
quired. Low in first cost. Because 


Linseed Oil Meal for Hogs 


it uses the Simple Hinman System While not recommended to supply all! 
— proved right by 18 years of suc- the high protein supplement for the hog 
= in a go in Belgium, ration it can be used in part. Recent ex- 
rance, England, Australia, South periments show that vegetable protein 


America and other foreign lands, 
If you have electric power, 
choose a Hinman Electric and the 


when fed to hogs and poultry gives re- 
sults nearly as good as protein from ani- 


future will confirm your judg- mal sources such as skim milk and tank- 
ment. Write for catalog. age, if an adequate mineral mixture is fed Linseed Meal acts like a block-and-tackle 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO with the ration. Protein from vegetab!-s ; 
AN) ! CHINE CO. ; on feeding profits. 
Seventeenth Sr, Oneida, N.Y. sources such as oil meal is usually lower aid 


Its conditioning qualities allow animals to 
make better use of other feeds. 








in cost than that from animal sources, so 
that its use is good economy. 


PORTABLE edi J > ) i 
Cae Tats. * STANDARD+ PORTABLE The feeding of two tenths pounds of oil 
meal per day to lambs on a ration of corn 


MILKERS and timothy hay increased their rate of 
growth and the economy of gain, as well 


as keeping them in better health. 


Its high protein content and digestibility 
speed up gains. Its manurial value is un- 
usually high. 








Thus it acts like a leverage or gear ratio 
in making rations more than maintenance 
rations. 


HAMMER 
the W-W "908" FEED GRINDE Clean Separators Save Butterfat 
i al = | cae ed - 50 he) 4 ~ eee = CCORDING tc the Colorado State 
WITH THE HAMMERS Dairy Commissioner, thorough wash- 
Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, ing and cleaning of the cream separator 
a. separately or together, any § is an important factor in clean skimming. 
ineness. No extra attachments. 2 . ° ° 
Trouble proof; the grinder with- Many dairy farmers are losing butterfat 
on Dawe of Thee Cuties pee in skimmilk unbeknown to them. There 
are many causes for loss of butterfat in 


It makes the extra flesh, wool and milk 
that mean real profits. 









Feeders who have kept accurate record say 
that it. . . PAYS AS HIGH AS 100% 


Make Your Own Mixed Feed 
Grinds oats, etc., for pigs slop. 








on dl, Ry Ga — skimmilk, as it comes from the separa- 

sessful service. Write for folder and ground tor. The speed of the machine, tempera- The books illustrated herewith show you 

feed samples: g . . H . 

THE W.-W Feed Grinder Co, Wichita, Kansas ture of the milk, -ate of inflow, cleanli- how. Written by successful feeders, ex- 
DISTRIBUTORS ness of machine, smoothness of running periment station men and marketing spe- 

Gash-Stull Co., Chester, Pa., W.B. May Co . nc. .Buffalo, #.Y and other factors will affect the amount cialists. You'll find them very valuable, 





of butterfat lost. The only way to guard 
against it is to test skimmilk regularly. 

MILKING SHORTHORNS An investigation by Goodwin Rogness, 
Breeding Stock for Sale 5 on Mi alia vealed defini 

The Bar None Rancb herd of this ideal milk and beer | # COW tester im = innesota revealed definite 

treed 19 founded on the most popular blood Hines. Our | advantages in favor of clean separators. 

mock ts bred for type and production combined, and has | -- ¢ i 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. Twenty-four separators were inspected and 
divided into three groups as to methods 





Write Dept. R-I| for any or all of them, 





LINSEED MEAL 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTE 
1128 Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The breed that brings two checks instead of ene—the 


milk check and the beef check. of cleaning. Group one, composed of five 
ray ae THE HERD machines, was washed twice daily. After 
Maurice Whitney, _ a N. y.| ach separation, the skimmilk was tested 


for butterfat. The loss per month on 300 
Wauban Farms Jerseys pounds of skimmilk daily was 1.5 pounds 


The Home of butterfat, worth 63 cents. Group two, 
Gotpen Fern’s Nostes—Gorpen Ferns| composed of eight machines, was washed 











Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber| once a day and flushed out with warm or 


that will interest the constructive 
breeder. The kind that will improve 
both type and production. 


Herd is Accredited. 


RAY L. WILLIAMS, - - MGR. 
Ashfield, Mass. 


GUERNSEYS We can now offer you 
for a_ limited time 
young bull calves out of A. R. cows sir- 
ed by either a son of Florham Laddie 
or Ultra May King. Prices reasonable. 
Herd Accredited 
Chas. A. Slater, FORGE HILL FARM 
R. D. 3 Newburgh, New York 








_. TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 

We are offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
mo:ths to 20 months old. Nearly all are 
from Register of Merit dams, and several 
are already bred to a beautiful son of the 
White Cid. They are priced for quick sale. 
‘Phone or write for more complete descrip- 


tion. 
THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 





OF OXFORD BREEDING. Herd st 
Reg. Jerseys °F of OXFORD YOU'LL D0. 





Cows, bred heifers, and young bulls 
ae at farmers prices 
erd Accredited Watch this space 
HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
East Derham, W. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 
fre 
Jersey Bull Calves‘ "7, ,prducite 


dam has record of 18,059 Ibs. milk, 938 Ibs, fat. 
Going at Farmers prices 
& 8B. HUNT, Hont, New York, Livingston €e. 





cold water in the evening. 

The loss per month on 300 pounds skim- 
milk was 2.7 pounds butterfat worth $1.13. 
Group three was composed of eleven ma- 
chines washed once a day and flushed with 
skimmilk or not at all. The loss per 
month on 300 pounds of skimmilk was 
5.22 pounds butterfat, worth $219. It 
was noted that the morning skimmilk 
in each case contained the most butter- 
fat. 

Putting the above figures on a yearly 
basis, it is seen that those in group one 
were paid at the rate of $18.72 a year for 
washing the separators twice a day. Run- 
ning warm or cold water through the ma- 
chine after the evening separating saved 
$12.72 a year as compared with group 
three where little or no attention was given 
the separator between the evening and 
morning skimming. 

This investigation and others that could 
be cited, show the importance f washing 
the separator after each separation.—I. D. 





Never do for a boy what he can and 
should do for his own development and 
self-building. It is stealing from his boy- 
hood his greatest privilege. Work made 
his Dad a success; let him succeed too. 
Be fair to your boy, Dad—O. H, Benson. 





PAYS AS HIGH AS 100% PROFIT 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skank, Muskrat, etc.. dressed 
and made into latest style Coate (for men and 
Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes. Coats, 
Rugs, ete. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK zives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold 
JHE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest eustom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
560 LYELL AVENUE 


TREAT-SWOLLEN TENDONS 
Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 


















strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse car 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Describe your case for special! instrue- 
tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free, 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
strained tendon. Colt all over lameness, 

- though for a time, couldn't take a step. 
Great stuff.” 
















ABSORBINE 
WF. YOUNG, ine, S/¥ LymanSt., Springhield, asd. 
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Wi "exis 


then AG WAGES 


in cight short weeks I train you 
the 70,000 jobs open everywhere. a Why wo! 4 K., 


rs wages? No schooling required; no book 
. No unions to join; no apprenticeship. 
Get my amazing offer. Become an expert 


and. Tractor. $75 to #150 
Ml 4a ILS Weekly 


Big firms want McSweeny trained men. My 
s lates are earning up to $10,000a year and 
Learn with real tools on real equipment. 


1 Pay Your R. R. Fare — 
to my Training Shops and 


Board You for 8 Weeks 


Ba «Third NOW on my Special Reduced 
1 Offer Write today or send coupon 
} 


lars and big FRE 





-20, Cleveland, Ohio 


1815 East 24th St., Dept. K T 
Mail this Cospon fe Nearest School 

McSweeny Auto, Tractor & Elec. Shop 

Dept. K T-20 Without obliga please send 
full Information 
 MTTTITITITIT TT ITIT TTT TTT 
BOS. ccccneeceesotecsencceccesecséocssoce 
GE cevecdcseccecsssoeens Btate 

—_— 








Sgr? 


CLAMP & DRILL $e, = 
farm and Has f : c 
wrought f ~ rew will ‘ t 4 ¢ 
ler | weight 4» lt I iw v 
twist t 2.18 | ‘1 ® . ra li, 
Se aid rece { price $ Agents wanted 
0. W. BURRITT & BRO WEEDSPORT, W. Y 








YOUR HEAVY FOWL 


TURKEYS Now 


SHIP 
CHICKENS 
AND BROILERS 






a7 ae 











M et 3 g " 3 
w ‘ + 
how 1 v \ & 
4 
cl , k 
price ( 4 
Write for is nat t » et * 
BERMAN & BAEDECKER, INC 4 
West Washington Market 

New York City - N. Y. 








SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRE NNER « ; SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


$58 Greenwich St. New York City 
fae BAGS Ft PA 

joe ' 

ewaeee Ghe co. noe, 


FE E DING 


PIGS 


FE EDING PIGS FGR SALE 


+ 








1 $1.81 pet 





MILK PRICES 


HE following are the November 

prices for milk in the basic zone of 
201-210 miles from New York City. 

Dairymen’s League prices are based 


on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield and 
Non-Pool prices are on the basis of 3%. 
2s 
c ow 
© of $ 
ES eg ac 
te Es 
= eo ° 
Se xe Soe 
Clase Ou oo Zo 
1 Fluld MIIK ....0....$3.10 $2.95  §3.00 
2 Fiuid Cream ,... 220 
2A _ Fiuld Cream ...... 2.31 
28 tce Cream........ 2.56 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese . 2.30 2.10 


4 Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 

butter and American cheese. 

The above prices in each class are not 
the fina! prices the farmer receives. The 
inal price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 


Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plar), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 


mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
n is $2.54. In the 101 to 110 mile- 


zone, the price is $2.64 The October 
surpl.s price for 3% milk is reported as 
cwt. 

BUTTER FIRMER AND HIGHER 


CREAMERY Nov. 
26 1925 


SALTED Nov. 1 Oct 
Higher 
than extra 48-48 48-48'> 50!/2-51 
Extra (92 sc) ... -47'2 47'/2 -50 
84-91 score 39.4 39-47 44! 5-49'2 
Lower Gd's 37-38'> 37-3842 8 -4 
The butter market has 1 ved into an 
than was reported 
1 1 » Storage 
} en ket in more or 
¢ a " ‘ une f several 
d itor ry ce 
ne ate 
\ a is i il a 
t t H ever, dur 
it Octob 4) there 
A ve il the re- 
( urge offset tl heavy 
t Id } tt These 
ve im d the out 
| | ind advice n va us 
( that su plies will not 
in iv I The ee t sections are 
about holding their own as tar as 
{ is concerned whil others 
i distinct shi kage Vu 
s we have a very good retail 
t } t that consumption ts 
< t] 7 only ke 
" ceipts it to 2 
I Dealers 
( d 
\ $ 
( mn 
1S 
NO CHANGE IN CHEESE 
ST Nov. 1 
Oct. 2 1925 
F oF 
25 2b' >» 
i 
\ 
1 ( T ‘ 
Le ie 
the ( 
hold 
< d \ 
licate 
see 
vo A he] 
EGG MARKET SLOW 
JEARBY Nov. 1 
VHT Nov. 1 Oct. 26 1925 
ted Extras 76-78 76-78 82-83 
je Ext. as 73-75 73-75 80-81 
: ts 65-70 65-70 71-78 
WS ..ccccccces 50-60 50-60 60-67 
@ ccccece 40-68 40-68 45.76 
cecces 38-48 38-48 40-56 
ROY ceccccncseses 55-62 55-62 57-64 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


The egg market has slowed up 
although prices remain the same and 
fancy marks of nearby whites are scarce 
and moving out at a premium. Those 
qualities that are just below the best 
are moving with more difficulty. Buying 
as a whole is somewhat restricted due 
to comparatively high retail costs and 
consequently the movement in the egg 
market is slow. Those who are ship- 
ping chalk white eggs, put up in new 
cases and fillers, should be experienc- 
ing a good market for most of these 
marks are moving directly into the re- 
tail trade. Those under the best show- 
ing some indications of holding, not 
quite so closely graded, with occasional 
creams appearing, are sluggish. 


NO CHANGE IN LIVE POULTRY 


FOWLS Nov. 1 
Nov. 1 Oct. 26 1925 
Colored 2. sesseee 23-28 23-28 27-31 
Leghorns ...ceeeess 12-15 12-15 18-22 
CHICKENS 
Colored eee 23-25 23-25 25-26 
E.OGROTRS cccccccces 18-22 18-22 20-22 
Broilers ....... «+. -28-30 28-30 38-40 
There has been no particular change 
in the live poultry market. Fancy col- 


have been sclling well but 
still being discriminated 
talking to 


ored fowls 
Leghorns are 
against. Your reporter was 
one live poultry retailer and he said that 
he would not take the average run of 
Leghorn fowls at 10c per pound. Even 
at that the average of the whole market 
shows that Leghorns have been selliag 
a little better than they did a week agp. 

A man who has Leghorn fowls to 
sell can well afford to put them into a 
feeding battery and give them a few 
days priming before he sends them in. 
To take them in their rough state, crate 





them and send them in, is only playing 
to poor prices. 

FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Last 
(At ¢ ) Nov. 3 Oct. 26 Year 

RE 1.3934 1.4234 1.49% 
GE cesaccons buen oe 0% 77% 757% 
OME: ness cscccce 4339 44 38% 
CASH GRAINS. 
(. York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ..1.5234 1.54 1.7454 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .... .89 935g 1.02'2 
Oats No. 2 ......2+-. 53g 54 482 
FEEDS Oct. 31 
(At Buffalo) Oct. 23 1925 
Grd. Oats ° 33.50 2.50 
Sp’e Bram .cccccces 24.50 29.00 
OO BOO. ccvvescven 26.50 32.00 
Stand’d Mids 25.50 30.00 
Soft W. Mids 32.00 36.50 
Fiour Mids 30.50 37.00 
ff. eer 37.50 43.00 
Wh. Hominy .......3 33.00 32.00 
Yel. Hominy ...... 3 32.00 31.50 
Corn Meal ......... 33.00 35.60 
Giuten Feed ....... 33.75 39.25 
Gluten Meal ‘ 43.75 48.50 
36 Cc. S. Meal 27.50 37.00 
41 Cc. S. Meal 30.00 39.00 
43 Cc. S. Meal 31.50 42.00 
34 O. P. Linseed 
eee ern 43.00 43.00 45.00 
ve fe 5 qu i , ta mn from we fy ¢ iin 
mad feed letter tssuca weeikiy by New Ye State 
Dezi t Farms ana Markets. 
POTATOES HIGHER F. O. B. 
cc ible cvidene that 
ti ! Ss g un strel n 

‘ ind that F. O. B. prices 

’ 1 d | tact, thcre 1 
i tl tato market 
‘ net e in the very near 


| New York City market 1s 











a I I es on 
lt yard en r has 
‘ I ( | 
{ ti other hand nh tie 
t I ke b Qi ot 
1 sible ior t are thi 
port rtic ly n Western New 
York, heavy ¢ d 
ta n low plac suftering 
\ Al ng ie sou “ier repo ts 
t quent of crop | es and wester! 
New York also re ports heavy rot a l 
crop dar due to the excessive moist 
u On he first of N« mber States | 
in New rk were bringing from $4 to 
$4.2 15U-pound sack d from $4.75 
to $5.25 per 180 pounds. However, this 
is not a true guage of the potato market 
due to the fact that prices are almost 
bound to advance before this report 
reaches the reader. Furthermore, it doc 
not give a true perspective of the situa 
tion becau the country markets are 
considerably stronger than those in the 
Metropolitan district. 

According to a _ special letter to 
AMERICAN AGRI urist from the Mar- 
ket News Sesel ce “of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics of the U. S. De- 


| 
| 


partment of Agriculture, growers in 
Wisconsin are not letting their potatoes 
go readily but are holding for a future 
market, which indicates their confidence 
in the ‘situation. 


Other Produce 


The cabbage market holds steady at 
$18 to $20 a ton. Western cabbage mar- 
kets are reported by the Department of 
Agriculture has shown considerably 
more strength. In Wisconsin shipping 
from the field has been completed and 


all cabbage henceforth from that district 


will be from storage. 
HAY SELLING BETTER 


The hay market has taken a turn for 
the better on the first of November. No. 
1 timothy was bringing $28 in large 
bales. The stocks on hand were pretty 
well reduced on that day and railroads 
i Timothy 


were again issuing permits. 
light chover mixed was bringing from 
$25 to $26 for the best marks but most 


of the stock was selling at from $22 to 
a 


$25. 
PEA BEANS HIGHER 

Pea beans have again advanced so 
that now the fancier marks have been 
bringing $6.50 per hundred pounds. The 
inside quotation on peas remains the 
same at $5.75, the change being on the 
fancier selections due to some restricted 
supplies. Other varieties are unchanged. 
Red kidneys are still bringing { rom $8.25 
to $9. Vhite kidneys $7.25 to $7.75, 


marrows $6.50 to $7. 
MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


Arrivals of live calves were rather 
heavy last week and as a consequence 
the market slid off with reductions aver- 
aging about 50c per hundred. The best 


nearby veals were selling around $15.50 


with most of the arrival! bringing from 
$12 to $15 
The lamb market has not been par- 
ticularly good, showin 2 col iderable ire 
regularity. The best states have been 
bringing $14.25 with common and fait 
stock selling from $10 up 
ve hogs have been mceting a steady 


unchanged from 
ling trom 


market with prices 


previous weeks. Yorkers we 














100 to 150 pounds have been s elling from 
$13 50 to $14; 160 to 200 pounds from $14 
to $14.30 with heavier Ls bringi n 
on the average of $13.50. 
New Bulletins 

The Alahama Experiment Station at Aue 
burn, Alabama ,has published curcular 40 
on protecting the farm nst fir This 
bulletin discusses the construction of build- 
ings to minimize the danger of fire and 
fire control apparatus and methods. 

* * * 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1480, “Small Cone 
crete Construction on the Farm,” just ise 
sued, describes how to build sidewalks, 
feeding floors, basement and barn floors 
and similar pavements. The bulletin gives 
a great deal of information relative to the 
use of concrete on the farm. A copy may 
be obtained free, as long as the supply 
lasts, by writing to the United States Dee 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
4 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


AMBOUILLET nae LAMBS 110 to 125 
t i tr veariing ram H. Cc. 


BEARDSL EY, Mont tour Falls, N. Y. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


'110 Fertile Acres Nr. Village 
| Stock, Crops, Tools, Only $800 


Needed; bountil with ripening 

















grain & nea farm hom all around present a lovely 
picture and assure prosperity nly 1 I RR village, 
| close beautif| ul ri large ric pasturage for 20 
250 tove 75 6f tr good 
all farm bldg Owner 

t t—-about value } alone 
or r cow, hens, firew a hay, 
| grain, vegetables, imp t oe tool throw ~ for quick 
! et ‘opy free. 


ale Details pg 24 ¢ 
STROUT AGENCY 255-R, 


ath md Pao York city, 








When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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. ‘Waterproof Foot Warmth 
The “Kattle King” 


Here’s the wet weather, cold weather 
overshoe. The Hood “Kattle King,” 
red rubber—all rubber from its skuff- 
proof toes to the top of its ten inches 
of upper. Thick fleece lining that 
makes it as warm and comfortable 
as a felt house-slipper. 

It’s a husky overshoe for heavy 
duty. Wear it in the cow barn or 
pigsty—then wash off all traces of 
dirt and odor. 











PRR Lei dt 8 le yt Gi wae 


the Hood 





Farmers call the “Kattle King” the 
most serviceable of all footgear for 
outdoor winter work. 

Hood makes the right rubber 
footwear for all your family, look 
for the Hood Arrow on the sole of 
all longer wearing Hood Rubber 


footwear. 
At Your Dealers 
Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 


Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 





Arrow 


Ne ato 
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YES, Sir! Prince Albert is the kind of a 
smoke that makes you want to grab a 
megaphone and shout its praises from 
the house-tops. With true fan pride, you 
just want to tell the world you’ve discov- 
ered the grandest tobacco that ever lined 
a pipe-bowl. 

P. A. is so genuinely friendly to your 
tongue and throat and general disposi- 
tion. It bangs your smoke-spot in deep 
center for high score every time. Cool 
as a parachute-jumper. Sweet as a check 
in the morning’s mail. Fragrant as a 


pine-grove on a damp morning. 





PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


Mild, too, with a mildness that lets you 
hit it up from morning to midnight. 
Never a regret. Never a protest. Yet, 
Prince Albert has a body that satisfies 
your smoke-taste right down to the 
ground. Prince Albert is quality tobacco, 
through and through. 

Nail this for a fact, Men: if you have 
never smoked P. A., you haven’t given 
that old jimmy-pipe a chance to do its 
stuff. You may think you are perfectly 
satisfied with your present brand. Don’t 
stop there. Buy a tidy red tin of P. A. 
today. It will be a revelation! 


You'll find 
me 


in the P. A. 


cheering-section 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystcl-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistenert top. An 

always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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The:Farm News 


gScores In New York Egg-Laying Contest 


al New York State ville, secured the outstanding two-year-old 
Hee, “> -. atest at Farmingdale, heifer, Alice of Maple Glen, offered by 
L. L, came to a close on Saturday, Oc- B. E. Burger of Greenwood, N. Y. Frank- 
tober 23rd. A pen of white leghorns lin County Farm, Webster, N. Y., made 
owned by Howard P. Corsa of Perkasie, a good purchase in Earl’s Mina at $240, 
Pa., won the contest with a total for the from the Craigy Burn herd at Spencer, 
51 weeks of 2,355 eggs. A pen of leg- M.. 2. 
horns from Cedarhurst Poultry Farm of R. L. Pike of Churchville, N. Y., was 
Rahway, N. J., took second place with the heaviest purchaser, taking a founda- 
2,200 eggs, while a pen of leghorns owned tion of eight females, and the young show 
by C. R. Misner of Williamsport, Pa, bull, Milo Armour of Sand Hill, for a 
took third place with 2,283 eggs. total of $13000. 

The average production per bird for the Mr. Irving M. Jones, Alfred, N. Y., 
51 weeks was 164.1 which is slightly below managed the sale. 
the record of last year’s contest. No ® 


artificial lights were used for this contest . 
which may or may not account for this a gg Prana g sol 


fact. However, the average compares 
favorably with other Eastern contests. R. E. L. STUBBS of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Animal Industry will be 








This average is figured on the 1,000 pul- 
Jets entered in the contest rather than the the chief speaker at the fall meeting of 
average number which took part in the she Long Island Poultrymen at Roe’s 
contest throughout the year. ” Hotel, Patchogue on November 16. 
Two hens are being kept an additional Dr. Stubbs is an authority on poultry 
8 days in order to get a full year’s record. diseases, giving most of his time for the 
One white leghorn owned by Ruehles’ past twelve years to this work. He is the 
Sunnyside Farm of Pleasant Valley, N. Y. author of the “Pennsylvania Plan” for 
had a record of 2098 eggs in 51 weekS the eradication and control of tuberculosis 
while a hen owned by Howard P. Corsa in poultry and attracted much favorable 
had a record of 204 eggs. Both hens are attention by his work on fowl plague when 
expected to lay 300 eggs in the full year’s the disease was epidemic two years ago. 
time. Some of the records made are: Dr. Stubbs will speak immediately after 
White Leghorns dinner which will be served at 6:00 P. M. 






ered BP. GOCER cccccscseses seecedees 2,355 : . . « 
aera Poultry Farm ......--e+6+ 2,290 The price of the dinner is $1.50. Reserva 
ees peevcvcecsoces 2,283 tions should be made with Robert Seaman, 
—— Hollywood owen ment Jericho, before November 12. 
George B. Ferris .....cceecsccee ..2,215 SS 
Norman C. Jones eee : . 
Rhode Island Reds Farmer’s Meetings 
Pinecrest Orchards .........cccccccees 2,265 Dec. 8, 9, 1o—Annual meeting, New Jer- 
a tase Pea sey State Horticultural Society, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic 
Barred Plymouth Rocks City 
H.W. VanWinkle s-.coys-..2csczsectage Dec. 11—Annual Meeting, Wayne County 
NEN oictatinkicketancanen aan Farm and Home Bureau, High School 
White Wyandottes Auditorium, Marion, N. Y. 
II (I lo ee 1,987 —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
Harvey V. Byerly oc. e ee eeceeeeeceeees 1,822 
White Plymouth Rocks How To Tell When A Hen Is 
W. J. Bryan Newhouse .............008 1,710 Through Molting 
Blue Andalusians ‘ 
2 ee eae nS 1,46 (Continued from page 3) 
Single Comb Rhode Island Whites , : 
ee B.C sisiccccercsasdaxéss nines 1,378 put her in fine shape so that when she is 
- finally about through her molt she is ready 


P to lay eggs. When she goes into the il- 

The Trend Toward Private luminated pen put her on a laying ration. 
Livestock Sales ‘+ ¢ ” 

‘ cae ~ ‘ ’ Last year working on the plan have 

A“ RDING to Farm Economics &@ outlined above, I had good results. There 

_ monthly publication put out by the js nothing sensational about these figures 

New York State College of Agriculture, which I am giving you, and there is no 


the number of pure bred dairy cattle sold season why the plan cannot be worked in 
at public auction has steadily declined your own flock if you have the room and 
from 1923 to 1925. While during the the birds. 

same period the number sold at private The pen I made up last fall had 170 
sic has icreased. While the average birds in it. During the twenty-two weeks 
price received for animals sold at public that the birds were on test they laid a 
auction was higher than that received at total of 95214 dozen eggs. As these eggs 


vate sale, the variation between the were laid during the time when eggs were 
average prices secured by the two methods high and as the eggs were of the hen size 
was not as wide in 1925 as it was in 1923. and not the pullet variety, the average 
According to Farm Economics a private price I received was sixty cents a dozen. 
sale is less expensive than a public sale The average number of cracked and in- 
and the prices received at public auction ferjor eggs was six a day. As a result 
Were not sufficient to lead farmers to sell eight hundred and sixty-two dozen sold 
the usual number of animals at auction. at sixty cents; ninety and one half at 
thirty cents. The total income was $544.35. 
Southern N. Y. Ayrshires Bring The total cost of feeding the flock was 


$144.50. I did not keep track of the labor 
Good Average of caring for the flock, and as a result 


LLEGANY-STEUBEN County Ayr- what came in must not be taken as net 

shire breeders realized an average profit, This return over feed cost 
Price of $1 47 for the 47 head sold at their amounted to $390.85. (There would be 
annual consignment sale at Hornell, N. ¥., some deduction for interest on investment, 
on October 27th. The consignment repre- ete.) ‘ F : 
sented the surplus that the breeders wanted As soon as the birds in this experiment 
to offer, and no particular effort had been showed signs of going to pieces from @ 
made to select tops in an effort to make laying standpoint they were sold. As a 
an outstanding average; nevertheless, the matter of fact I sold the flock the first of 
Offering was a distinct credit to the most April. The average price received for 
active Ayrshire district in the United each bird, all commission and express de- 
States. ducted from the sale receipts, was ninety 
_At $300, C. H. Titus & Son of James- cents. In conclusion I want to call your 
ville, N. Y., topped the sale with Freeda attention to another sale. This fall I dis- 
ef Lind-Ayr, an excellent individual con- posed of 308 culls and the average price 
signed by H. B. Tobey of Lindley, N. Y. I received per bird was forty-four cents! 
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Litter Carrier in Your Barn 
WillPayforltselftheFirstYear 


,, Put this world-famous Drew Litter Carrier in your barn and 
it will cut yourchore time in half. A Drew Carrier will relieve 
you of the hardest job on the farm — the back-breaking drudg- 
ery of handling manure and cleaning up. It will increase the 
value of your fertilizer and give you a cleaner, healthier barn 
and healthier stock. Throw away your old fashioned wheel- 

‘ow and put in a Drew Carrier. It will pay for itself easily 
the first year in the time and labor it saves you and the satis- 
section it ives in enabling you to keep your barns clean with 

je work, 


For Over 27 Years 
Highest in Quality—Lowest in Price 


Away back in your Dad's day the Drew Carrier earned its 
reputation of being the best on the market. Today it still holds 

at same good name, for extra strong construction, easy 
operation and long-lasting service. No other Carrier will give 
you as much real value and quality at so moderate a price as 
the Drew Carrier. That is the reason there are more Drew 
Carriers in use today than any other make. 


Write for This FREE BOOK 
And Get the Proof — 


.New Drew Line Barn Book shows three different Drew Care 
riers. A carrier for any purpose,—a size to fit any need and a 
price to fit every pocket-book. Send for this FREE BOOK 
and find out how Drew Carriers are cutting labor costs for 
other farmers. There isa Drew Line dealer near you who 
will gladly demonstrate Drew Carriers to you and quote you 

rices. Write for this FREE o-2 
k today and we will also 
send you our nearest dealer’s 
name. 


THE DREW LINE 
COMPANY 
Dept.2102 


mp» Fver Since 1898 

Better Barn 
‘Equipment 
for Less Money 











It Is Good Business To 
Feed Your Stock the Best' 


When market time comes and your plump, healthy 
stock brings you top-notch prices you will appreciate 
“DOLD-QUALITY” BY-PRODUCTS. Cheir rich, 
wholesome ingredients have been for years increasing 
the market values of cattle, hogs, and poultry. 

For Hogs—Digester Tankage, Meat Meal. 

For Cattle—Soluble Blood Flour. 

For Poultry—Meat Scrap, Poultry Bone, Charcoal, 

Oyster Shells, Poultry Grit. 


Write for Prices and Descriptive Matter 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Dept. A. A., Buffalo, N.Y. 


sass 














For $240, H. O. Craner, also of James- The birds m both cases were Leghorns. 


To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your adin American Agriculturist” 
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Bringing Democracy to the Philippines 












































ogee dita of her farmers and manufacturers, to nation, we have responded promptly wating, charming set of 
Brings Esgs | prepare herself to participate the great and fulfilled all expectatior America one comes under the 
All Winterg2 AGFA, 1erce which will follow the opening up does not stop with halfway perform- to resist them. The . e CO 
oot: — OLR. China and the 1 pamnptient of busi- ances. siderable justification for their demands, 
ADMITS VIOLET RAYS S _ ties 7 Russia hese coun- The western and eastern hemispheres It was interesting to listen to the ex. 
“ , <a ggg ae : with th emendous natural re- are, figuratively, Siamese twins; when- tremely diverse views held by the Amer. 
this GLA hen | to s and with over one-third of the ever one of them is seriously affected or can representatives and the Filipinos, 
dj ! t world, will event- 1, tl r t th it Che When I met Manuel Quezon, the Presj. 
( illy becom it commercial powers. na l h thr the commercial dent of the Senate, and one of the two 
vill uke the trade plied on tl litical bances of London or outstanding leaders, he claimed that they 
Ocean of equal importance with Paris are felt in the United States, not are now better able to govern them. 
= Matec Your Home hich is w being conducted on m s later a rt ly, but the very selves than the American colonies were 
% = Winter-Tight ? \tlantic \ll those who study the day of their occurrence. So in a short in 1776. They have the same ardent 
ce te * t ve fine storm es sl ld constantly keep this time we all pond almost as quickly desire for independence now as_ the 
co Bris huts 1 and o remember that the ‘ gs in Japan, China and Rus- American colonies had then. Though 
sleep ' Likes ¥ Fool sat ld War has entirely changed our i. We forsee that in the not distant they fully realize the great material ad. 
Paconted---Accept I No imitations and out lations with the rest ture the United States, through its vantages of our protection they prefer to 
Gem J 4 world ; raphical position and its unpre- lose some of those privileges if they Can 
our | has t ather re F It has | en d scover¢ d that in the cedented prosperity, will hold the center promptly gratify their political ambition, 
fabr stew) tomake itt Aa f t ls of years of the world’s pro- of the world’s stage, and that its activie They constantly refer to the Jones Act, 
year R"Vies vit byi — nd advancement the torch of civil- ties and relations, commercially and po- which states that the United States is 
United } i by ke n has been passed from the old- li scientifically and artistically, to withdraw their sovercignty over the 
ve Rdle pon A ef + _ good F with bal tions of the easterly portion of will with almost equal force and Philippines and to recognize their in- 
SP ” for bist sft lone the Mediterr im in Phoenicia, Egypt, im; to the most distant West, dependence as soon as a stable govern 
TRIAL yw hynny th A d Judea on to the ment can be estab. 
oe feet donotfind | nations of the more lished therein. The 
fotund yo n nse instructions. “Feed | ntral and westerly frequently allude ty 
on req , 1i Glass ¢ ' Mediterranean coun- the message to Con. 
TURNER BROS, weiists*8n Dept, 013 | tres, Grese, Rome gress on Decembe 
France, and last iy 20, 1920, by Presiden; 
those of the Atlan- Wilson in which he 
tic seaboard and its Says: 
tributaries, namely, “Allow me to cal 
™M” I L K C A N S Spain, France, Ger- your attention to the 
, many, Netherlands fact that the people 
s0-3 oo ind) 6Great ‘Britain of the Philippine Is. 
WW = Now it is about to be lands have succeede 
f hint handed to us We in maintaining: 
should pause and con- stable governmer: 
vet : Rents of the Congress ix 
; are ' waitl since the last actior 
n and their behalf, anc 
js " cat have thus _ fulfille 
nian S is a eat the condition set by 
; 7 ee priv to be chosen the Congress as pre 
| sup s the pr pre cedent to a consit 
plies and champions of civiliza- eration of granting 
equip ment n Our people Baseball has been responsible for the breaking down of old feuds among the independence to the 
' ras natives of the Philippines and is considered one of the greatest socializers. Years . a 
i nce ave demonstrated 4g9 head hunting was a favorite pastime among the tribes and the hatred that islands. 
1889 ts eel oe ee Le ethers |. weet 
— Ss. BIESECKER < -_ — x ea ether villages. Gradually the older folks followed ‘the youngeters on their vielts and submit that this a 
t inpredece e¢ got acquainted with the people they formerly fought and hated for no reason in dition precedent hav. @ 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn hts. while poli particular. Friendship has largely taken the place of hate. The above picture ing been fulfilled © 
Equipment : shows native boys of Bontoc Province in the Philippine Islands engaged in a game. . ‘ 
59 MURRAY ST.. NEW YORK CITY tics they Nave success- — Oe : it is now our liberty 
ly mbined forty-nine states and have the farthest East, and South through and duty to keep our promise to the} 
— unified them into one harmonious whole. Mexico, Central and South America. people of those islands by granting them 
pe It is now to be seen whether we can dis- All these thoughts crowded upon me the independence which they so honofs 
POULTRY BREEDERS ting lish ourselv S as the gu rd an - whilst we were in the Philippine S, and [ ably covert.” a 
the torch of civilization when it is en- told the Filipinos that their question is Practically all the Filipinos I met® 
, 10 trusted to us. no longer that of the Philippine Is- agreed with these assertions of Quezon § 
QUALITY PULLETS ee ee ee | «= We entered the World War most re- lands or of the future of the eleven mil- Many of the leaders have studied in” 
— prin Ey Bhs luctantly. After we were in it we en- Jions who live there, but has become America. They are good orators and) 
ona Ww "White Wyandottes, Anconas,| thusiastically attempted to put it on 4 broader until it includes the United embody in their speeches the most elo| 
Buff iM t $1 h Brah-| higher plane and’convert it into a war States’ future attitude in world- polities. quent pleas for liberty and freedom from; 
Maru - "I . on trends tb her to end war Through our wonderful Though many of those who are promi- repression, beginning with Patrick | 
prices. | ( t i w y all year | performance and unprecc dentedly gener- ent in the management of American Henry’s assertion, “Give me liberty or 
ease seen NURSERY & STOCK Fann Ridgewood, W 1s contribution ywards terminating affairs have not yet grasped the real sit- give me death,” down to William Jem 
Member Am taby Chick Produ vw csociation | the War, we became one of the great yation, and do not realize that the Unit- nings Bryan’s vigorous objection to hav | 
world powers At the Peace Confer- ed States, the wealthiest, most powerful ing a crown of gold pressed upon the | 
} ; ence we V practically considered the and res por country, with the great- brow of America. The leaders are most: | 
BABY CHICAS * Sem ws biter of the world. Today, we are ful- est amount of labor-saving machinery ly professional men and political idealists | 
0 2 oe - : . lusty | Ty cay ble of taking care of our Own and the most unprecedented mass pro- and give little, if any, consideration 
ing, SCYOENBORN'S HATCHERY, 335 Main St., Macken ta and with plenty of spare talent to duction, will not content itself with lim- the practical aspect of the case. Their 
sack, NW. J. Phone 1604 n as pilots for other nations. It iting its activities to the confines of its main slogan is “tmmediate inde pends 
7 not con le that we should again own country but will become the great ence,” and they really fear that if they § 
ARGH OCK Fine ft Turkeys, Geese, Dueks lapse A da power or intO central dynamo of the world’s activities. should waive this demand, other leaders, | 
L ew Catalog PIOMEER FARMS, TELFORS, PA | - : _e ; sti _" = bg every That there are forces at work which are who would adopt the same slog.n would 9 
" : . it has ever been addressed to our growing steadily and will eventually. be- promptly supplant them. ? 
come absolutely irresistable and ruth- , . 
P | lessly sweey iside such individuals and General Wood's View j 
(njoy a Big Power! {ul Radio: -30 Da ws Free |} such counter-currents as attempt tu Quite a different view is held by Gov- 
or SSS > S| SEND COUPON Lin. SPECIAL OFFER! rustrate America’s destiny. ernor Wood, who though frequently 
ae ; ‘ NOTE: This offer is made to prospective buyers | With these conceptions in mind, one represented in America as a mariinet oF 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Where a Ram Can Be Instalied to Pump Water 


spring on my farm from which But, I believe I’ve never yet met a man 


§ have a 
i ater line to the ‘ . a 
b wetiiad bare. rurhe epring is 400 feet Who would not quickly admit that “noth- 
way from the house and about 30 feet ing will bring up a farm, as quickly as 


or a falling off of 9 feet to every 
vo. Between house and spring Is a creek 
mostly dry in summertime or in dry sea- 
sons. The spring itself is never dry and 
delivers about 3 gallons of water per min- 
ute In the dryest weather. The water 


sheep”. Greatest weed eaters, and manure 
spreaders, in the world. 

“Profitable”? I’ve space to cite but one 
case in point. A thrifty Austrian (thrifty, 


ts ITwant to Give YOU Him 
this new ENGINE 


Now the WITTE ENGINE, 1% to 36 H. P., 
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150,000 in daily world wide use. has many new im- 
to mass 


provementa and refinements, and owing t 
ices, new 


comes up to a foot below the ground where 


it runs through an iron pipe into the creek 


et away and 5 feet below. | am not 
Ang to install a first class, up-to-date 
water system. Anything will do as long 
as It delivers the water up to the house 
and barn. J 
what horse power of engine should be 
placed around the house and what kind of 
pipe size | need. I would like to pump 
the water into a tank above the kitchen 
about 10 feet above the ground. Do I 
have to lay the pipe through the creek 
where it is liable to wash away after a 
rain storm, or over the creek well boxed 
In to keep it from freezing? Do 1f need a 
foot valve? Will it cost about $50 or $100 


In all? 

HERE are two possibilities. First, to 

locate an engine with a pump at the 
spring and force the water from the spring 
to the house. Such an outfit including 
pipe, engine, pumps and jack would cost 
in the neighborhood of $125. One inch 
pipe would be desirable from the spring. 
The engine and pump would not have to 
be located at the spring, but they could 
not under your conditions be located at 
the barn. More than a 15 or 20 foot drop 
from the pump to the spring is not allow- 
able. I would suggest that the pipe be 
laid under the stream. 

The other installation is to install be- 
low the spring a hydraulic ram. Rams 
will operate on a small spring as 2 gallons 
a minute and as little fall as 3 or 4 feet. 
You state that your minimum flow is 3 
gallons a minute and that you have a 5 
foot fall. If such is the case a ram could 
be installed which would supply about 400 
gallons a day at the house. The ram 
would require very little attention and no 
gasoline to operate it. With a ram the size 
of pipe could be cut down to %4” pipe 
from the ram to the house. The ram and 
pipe could be installed for between $50 and 
and $100. 





Putting Lime In Well 


Would like to know if lime Is good to put 
In a well which has gophers in it, and 
how much should be used. If the well Is 
pumped dry and cleaned with siush bucket, 
would the lime purify it? If not, what 
could { use to make water fit to use? Any 
suggestions will be appreciated. 

HE inquiry does not make plain just 

what sort of well it is, but I would 
judge that it is a drilled and cased well 
into which gophers have fallen and died. 
If so, pumping out the water and cleaning 
with slush bucket, then dose the water 
heavily with lime or chloride of lime and 
pumping it out once or twice afterward is 
about all that can be done. 

{f a dug well, it should be pumped dry, 
the walls scrubbed thoroughly with a stiff 
brush and strong lime water or chloride 
of lime solution, washed down with fresh 
water, scraped out thoroughly, the walls 
plastered or fixed so that nothing can work 
in again, and then pumped out again after 
it fills up and stands a few days. In 
either case, the top of well and cover 
should be fixed so that nothing can get 
in again —I. W. D. 


Is There A Future For Sheep 
In the East 
(Continued from page 5) 





peared, and their followers have too 
largely seemed to think only of dairying 
“first, last, and all the time—and despite 
the fact, only too evident to outsiders, 
that dairying, throughout a great area 
about here, even if not generally an act- 
ual losing proposition (all things, con- 
sidered) did not “pay”, in any commensur- 
ate way, and that too many farms, build- 
ings, fences, ete., were constantly running 
down. 

All this, to me, at any rate, has been 
very plain, as I have travelled this sec- 
tion, these twenty-six years, making oc- 
casional visits to the farmers having 
bunches of my sheep on a “share basis”. 


What | would like to know Is 


mind you) with good wife and daughter, 
and newly bought farm, with no previous 
sheep experience, took of me 10 ewes, 
and a fine ram, on a two year contract 
(privilege of four years) and did so well 
with them, lambs, wool, etc., that, at the 
end of the first two years, he made his 
“return” in a way highly satisfactory to 
both parties, and had a nice little flock 
left for himself, to go on with. He told 
a neighbor that the sheep had done far 
better for him, than his cows, and had prac- 
tically lifted his mortgage. 

Growing demand for both wool, and 
lambs. Both, always marketable. Lambs, 
live, or dressed. A local meatman, recently 
quoted the writer, sixty cents per pound 
for some lamb on his cutting block. 

Further, as to “possibilities”. I'll chal- 
lenge anyone to show me a farm within 
fifty miles of Binghamton, where sheep 
cannot be successfully raised, and a good 
future assured to the investor. 

“What Breed?” While there are doubt- 
less several breeds more or less suitable 
to the many worn-out eastern hill farms, 
it’s no trouble for the “Shropshire man” 
to prove the adaptability, and the super- 
iority—in many ways—of the hardy, 
thrifty, heavy-wooled, prolific and domes- 
tic, Shropshire breed—H. M. Dunmore, 
New York. 





Bringing Democracy to the 
Philippines 
(Continued from bage 14) 

ment. That although the Filipinos as- 
sert that they have had a stable govern- 
ment, Governor Wood maintained that 
the stability of the present government 
is due to the participation therein of the 
United States; that the local: test of a 
stable government should be the ability 
to secure from foreign countries ample 
funds to finance oneself and a ready 
flow of foreign money at normal rates 
cf interest into local investments. and 
none of these have been accomplished. 
Wood also insisted that if the United 
States were now to turn the govern- 
ment over to the Filipinos, the politicos 
amongst them would run it for their 
own advantage and not for the benefit 
of the masses of the Filipinos and the 
Moros. It is generally conceded that 
the Government at Washington shares 
this point of view. 

It is an arduous, if not impossible, 
task to persuade these people that they 
should restrain their impetuous desire 
for immediate independence and learn 
the wisdom of continuing their present 
relations with the United States until 
such time as they are not only ideally 
but practically ready for self-govern- 
ment. It is difficult to combat these men 
because they cannot forget that inde- 
pendence has been definitely promised 
them. They believe that even if they 
secured immediate independence, the 
United States will generously continue 
to grant them all the important advan- 
tages and privileges which they now en- 
joy and will not have the heart to de- 
prive them of their present commercial 
advantages of free trade nor of the navy 
and army protection for which they are 
not taxed. 

It is somewhat like a department in a 
business wanting to make a separate in- 
corporation of itself and still to remain 
in the building, receive elevator service, 
police protection, light and heat without 
charge. Does this strike you as a fair 
statement of the case. I wonder how 
many American corporations would 
consent to such an arrangement and 
how can the United States be expected 
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WITTE Engines are sold the world over 
but te the honest American farmer 1 give prefer- 
ential] treatment—wholesale prices and easy terms, 
$5.0 brings thie engine to you) Low balance 
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ND then, just as the men turned to go, 
I had an idea. Suppose some of them 
would volunt to go over the fort with 


me: see for themselves that there was 
nothing to be afraid of; and then report 
to their fellow iat all was well 

Ye I ld try it. Not as though 
I were really persuading or beseeching, 

l anx to prove that t mpany had 

¢ ison the 
I i i ng em, 
nits ee 
t rt remarkable dis- 
l 

\ i ! I, as V iluted 
and | the 1 man of 
c i—a man, par exemple 
1 a gh to 

cl t I V 

l | 1 a moment. 
Som l, “And where ts Jean 
t Trumpet and n I heard a 
curiot ‘ | | remat 

“Gee! I we 1 like to see a ghost, 
Buddy,’ and the whispered reply. 

‘Sure thing, Hank. and I'd like to see ole 
Brown me more.’ 

[wo men stepped forward as one, and 
saluted 

They in extraordinary contrast in 
body, and some similarity in face, for one 
was a giant and the other not more than 
five fect in height, while both had clean- 
shaven lIcathery untenances, somewhat of 
the bold Red | in type 

You know hat I mea lean hatchet 
fa like a straight 

1. a By their grey eyes 

‘ e N i heir speech 
An T 

‘You w fort and how 
it w ’ lt ist by he vic- 
t is in deatl la | 

‘Yes,’ t y repli lt er 

‘Isn't ther | m among you?’ 
I asked tl 

Another man, a big sturdy Gascon he 
looked, saluted and ed t Americans. 
Then what they now call ‘the herd instinct’ 
and ‘mob-psychology’ came into play, and 
tl he did the sat 

Good! I had got the lot. I would take 
them round the fort as though doing 
honour the dead and showing them as 
an exampl 1 then I uddenly re- 
membered c 

“The mur dered fficier said 
George Lawrences 

“Exactly, Ge ' These fellows must 
not see him |, there with a French 
bayonet threugh him! I mu in first, 
alone, and give myself the pleasant task 
of removing t bavonet. I would cover 
his face, and it would be assumed that he 
had been shot and had fallen where he lay. 
Yes, that was it : 

Good! You shall come with me then,’ 
said I, ‘and have the privilege of treading 
holy ground and seeing a sight of which 
to talk to you ranchildren when you are 
old men. You can also tell your comrades 
of what you have nd give them a 
fre ride in their glorious Regiment,’ 
and I bad Se Major march 
t! m \ t wt 

Mountis \ le, whicl 1 t been 
u idled, It kly a s to the 

, ' , 
f ~ 2 l 1 withdrawr 

I ’ [ hurried uy rf, 
t ‘ teful duty I could 
T ( ted the Ser- 

M I ron dark- 

T 

\ l tared d stared 

1 or a mo- 

id just a 

' (; the 

, naer 

f } led 
r 

( ( | 11S- 

de | i 
t I ud ¢ 1ed 
\ = 
evil ts im 
cu id ! tbitants 
( Wa 1 night 
rT Had Id it body of a 
French ficter had lain here, with a 


French bayonet through it? Or was I 
dreaming now? 

And then I think my temperature went 
up two or three degrees from the mere 
hundred and two that one disregards; for 
I remember entertaining the wild idea that 
perhaps a living man was shamming dead 
among these corpses. Moreover, I remem- 
r going round from corpse to corpse and 

ning One or two that seem- 
ed extra life-like I took by the arm and as 
I shouted at them, I shook them and pull- 
ed at them until they fell to the ground, 
their ing down with them. 

Suddenly I heard the feet of men upon 
the stair, and pulled myself together. The 
Sergeant-Major and the half-dozen or so 
legionaries came out on to the roof, 


be 
anesctioning y them 


i 


rifles clatter 
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“Beau Geste’-» ¢ ». wren 


pened? Did the company obey and enter 
the fort like lambs, or did they refuse 
and successfully defy me, secure in the 
knowledge that the others would not fire 
on them?” 

“Give it up, Jolly. I can only feel sure 
that one of the two happened,” replied 
Lawrence. 

“And that is where you are wrong, my 
friend, for neither happened,” continued de 
Beaujolais. “They neither obeyed and en- 
tered, nor disobeyed and stayed out!” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Lawrence. 
“What then?” 

And this time it was the Frenchman who 
suggested a little refreshment. 

sa 6 


“Well, this is the last ‘event’ on that 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


NAR. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 


On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. — : 
One day an Arab arrived at Tokotu, where de Beaujolais was stationed, 
bringing the news that a large force of Arabs had attacked the outlying fort of 


Zinderneuf. 


de Beaujolais at once set out with an advance party, on camels, or- 


dering the balance of his force to follow on mules. 

Arriving at Zinderneuf, the Major found the fort intact, but although he 
heard two shots when he approached the fort he found on closer examination 
that the defenders of the fort were all dead. One of de Beaujolais’ men entered 


the fort but did not return. 


On entering, de Beaujolais discovered that the Com- 


mandant appeared to have been murdered by one of his own men, but he was 
unable to find any living creature in the fort. One of the dead men, apparently 
an Englishman, had a slip of paper in his hand, a confession that he had stolen 


the jewel known as the “Blue Water” from Lady Brandon. 


At this point, Law- 


rence, who has been somewhat bored by the story, shows intense interest. 
The situation for Major De Beaujolais was complicated when he ordered 
his men to the fort to capture it and they refused through fear of the un- 


known, to do this. 
about it. 
should be sent to him. 


In order to avert trouble he gave them some time to think 
In the meantime he asked that several of the leaders of the mutiny 
He pointed out to them the danger of mutiny inasmuch 


as they would either be shot as mutineers or would be killed by the Arabs if they 


attempted to march through the desert. 








I managed to make my little speech as 
they stared round in amazement, the most 
amazed of all being the Sergeant-Major, 
who gazed at the smeared pool of blood 
where the body of the sous-officier had 
lain. 

The two Americans seemed particularly 
interested, and appeared to be looking for 
comrades among the dead. 

When would one of the men salute and 
ask respectfully the first of the hundred 
questions that must be puzzling them: 
‘Where is their officer?’ 

And what should I reply? They could 
see for themselves that the Arabs had not 
entered and. carried him off. Perhaps their 
minds were full of the question: 
‘Where is Jean the Trumpeter?’ for the 
other question to formulate itself. 

I had made no reference to the disap- 
pearance of the trumpeter; but I knew 
that they had seen him enter the fort and 
had as I did, for an astounding 
quarter of an hour, to see him come out 
again. They had watched me go in alone, 
at the end of that time, and had seen me 
emerge alone. What could I say? 

It seemed to me to be best to say noth- 
ing on that subject, so I said it. 
that seemed like 


too 


waited, 


After a few minutes 
a few hours, I bade Dufour take the men 
round the outbuildings, and then march 


them back to the oasis. 
As he disappeared, last, 


, 
back and we 


down the stair, 


I were alone to- 


. called him 


gether, Simultancously we said the same 
words: ‘Did you move it?’—and each of 
us knew that the other knew nothing 
about it! 

I laughed loudly, if not merrily, and 
the Sergeant-Major produced the oath of a 
lifetime; in length and originality, remark- 
able even for the Legion. 


He clattered down the stairs, and, soon 
heard voice below, as he led 
the grou; men across the courtyard. 

‘Not much here to terrify the great 
Rastignac, hein?’ he jeered. 

‘But there is certainly something here 
to terrify me, my friend,’ I observed to 
myself, and made my way back to my 
mule and the oasis....In fact, I fled.... 

Well, George, what do you think hap- 


atter, I 


remarkable programme, Georges,” re- 
sumed de Beaujolais a little later. “A 
very appropriate and suitable one too.. 
‘A delightful open-air entertainment con- 
cluded with fireworks, as the reporters 
of fétes champétres say.” 

“Fireworks?  Rifle-fire works 
mean?” asked Lawrence. 

“No, my George, nothing to speak of. 
Just fireworks. Works of fire..I will tell 
you.... 

I let the moon get well up, and then 
sent my servant, Achmet, for the Sergeant- 
Major, and bade that good fellow to parade 
the men as before, with the fort a hundred 
paces in their rear, the garrison on the 
right of the line. 

This party would either march into the 
fort or not. If mot—then the remainder 
would be ordered to right-form and shoot 
them where they stood, for disobedience 
in the field, practically in the presence of 
the enemy. 

The remainder would either obey or not. 
If not—then I would at once give the 
order to ‘pile arms.” If they did this, as 
they might, from force of habit, they 
would immediately be marched off to the 
oasis and would be ‘arrested’ by the non- 
commissioned officers and marched back 
to Tokotu, under escort of the Senegalese, 
to await court-martial. If they did not 
pile arms, the non-commissioned officers 
were to come at once to me, and we would 
prepare to sell our lives dearly—for the 
men would mutiny and desert. Possibly 
a few of the men would join us, and there 
was a ghost of a chance that we might 
fight our way into the fort and hold it, 
but it was infinitely more probable that we 
should be riddled where we stood. 

‘Might I presume to make a request and 
a suggestion,’ said Dufour, as he saluted, 
‘May I stand by you, and Rastignac stand 
by me—with the muzzle of my revolver 
against his liver—it being clear that, at 
the slightest threat to you, Rastignac’s di- 
gestion is impaired? If he knows that 
just this will happen, he also may give 
good advice to his friends....’ 

‘Nothing of the sort, Dufour,’ I replied. 
‘Everything will proceed normally and 
properly, until the men themselves be- 


do you 


have abnormally and improperly. We shal] 
lead and command soldiers of France yw. 
til we have to fight and kill, or be killed 
by, mutineers against the officers of France 
in the execution of their duty. Proceed,’ 

Would you have said the same, George? 
It seemed to me that this idea of the Sere 
geant-Major’s was not much better thay 
that of waiting for the Senegalese. Would 
you have done the same in my place” 

‘E can only hope I should have had the 
courage to act as bravely and as wisely as 
you did, Jolly,” was the reply. 

“Oh, I am no hero, my friend,” smiled 
de Beaujolais, “but it seemed the right 
thing to do. I had not in any way pro 
voked a mutiny—indeed, I had stretched 
a point to avert it—and it was my business 
to go straight ahead, do my duty, and 
abide the result. 

But it was with an anxious heart that 
I mounted the mule again and cantere 
over to the fort. 

It was a weird and not unimpressive 
scene. That sinister fort, silver and black; 
frozen waves of the ocean of sand, an ik 
limitable silver sea; the oasis a big, dark 
island upon it; the men, statutes, inscrut 
able and still. 

What would they do? Would my nex 
words be my last? Would a double line 
of rifles rise and level themselves at my 
breast, or would that company, upon whom 
everything depended, move off like a ma 
chine and enter the fort? 

As I faced the men, I was acutely in 
terested, and yet felt like a spectator, im 
personal and unafraid. I was about to 
witness a thrilling drama, depicting the 
fate of one Henri de Beaujolais, quite 
probably his death. I hoped he would play 
a worthy part on this moonlit stage. | 
hoped that, even more than I hoped to see 


him survive the play. I was calm. I was 
detached....” 

George Lawrence sighed and struck a 
match. 


“I cast one more look at the glorious 


moon and took a deep breath. If this was 

my last order on parade, it should be 

worthily given, in a voice deep, clear, and 

firm. Above ail firm. And as my mouth 

opened, and my lower jaw moved in th 

act of speech—I believe it dropped? 
George, and my mouth remained open. 

For, from that enigmatical, brooding, § 
fatal fort—there shot up a _ tongue of 
flame | 

‘Mon Dieu! Look!’ cried the Sergeant} 
Major, and pointed. I believe every head 
turned, and in the perfect silence I heard} 
him whisper, ‘Spirits, ghosts, devils!’ 2 

That brought me to myself sharply. 
‘Yes, imbecile!’ I said. ‘They cary) 
matches and indulge in arson! Quite noted) 
incendiaries! Where is Rastignac?’ 

As I watched, another column of smokt 
and fire burst forth in a different place. | 

‘He is tied up back there, mon Com } 
mandant,” replied Dufour. 

‘The forbidden erapaudine?’ I asked. 

‘I told Corporal Brille to tie him to4 
tree,” was the reply. : 

Anyhow it could not be Rastignac’ 
work, for he would not have entered th 
place, even had he been left at liberty § 
and had an opportunity to do so. 

‘Send and see if he is still there—an 
make sure that everyone else is accounted § 
for,’ I ordered. ; 

It was useless to detail a squad to ptp 
the fire out. We don’t have hose aif 
hydrants in the desert, as you know. Wha 
a place burns, it burns. And, mon Diet 
how it burns in the dry heat of that raift 
less desert! The place would be gone, ev 
if the men would enter it, by the time 
had got out teaspoonfuls of water from 
the oasis. And, to tell you the truth, 9 
did not care how soon, or how completel! 
it did go! : 

This fire would be the funeral pyre 
those brave men. It would keep my fool: 
from their suicidal mutiny. It woul 
purge the place of mystery. Incidental} 
it would save my life and military reputa 
tion, and the new fort that would arise 1} 
its place would not be the haunted, hated | 
prison that this place would henceforth 
have been for those who had to garrison 
it. 
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Be Prepared 


ERE the 
twelve Lone 
scout Preparedness 
laws to save plant 
life—See how many 
of them you can 
master, then report 
your “Plant Aid 
Achievement” to 
farm journal tribe 
chief; he will be hap- 
y to tell your story of achievement to 
other Lone Scout news readers: 
j1—Hwow and where to prune apple 
trees and other fruit trees. 
2—How and when to prune and train 
rose bushes and other flowering 
shrubs. ’ 

3—How and when spray fruit trees. 

4—How and when spray rose bushes 
and shrubs. 

5—Hew prevent scab on potatoes. 

6—Find out how to test for, and cor- 
rect, sour soils. 

J—What to do to prevent potato blight 
and eradicate potato bugs. 

8—Find out how to prevent destruction 
of crops by cut worm, ear worms, 
and plant lice. 

9—What to do to prevent grain losses 
by rust. 

10—Seed corn preparedness and how to 
insure against loss of high yield per 
acre. 

1l1—How to conserve moisture during 
dry spells and drain land during wet 
spells. 

(2—Learn what to do to prevent loss of 
crops and income for family com- 
fort by weed control, repair of bark- 
ed and injured trees. 

For help and direction in the above, 
go to your farm bureau and ask the 
county agents how, what and when of 
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Success Talks for Farm Boys | 


“"Red’’ Grange Talks to Our 
Boys 

SPENT two years of my boyhood 

working on the farm. At the time I 
thought I was very much abused and 
being forced to do more work than I 
should, but I look back now and realize 
that I can attribute 
a great deal of my 
football success to 
the hard work that 
I did upon the 
farm. 

To be a success- 
ful athlete you 
must work the en- 
tire year. Ont-of- 
door work is al- 
ways the best. You 
cannot become a 
great athlete by training only two or 
three months a year. 

My suggestion to boys, if you desire 
to improve physically, is to do all the 
work on the farm that you can. It will 
build you physically faster than any- 
thing else in the world. 

Cleanliness is a very important factor. 
Good habits are essential. You cannot 
smoke cigarettes or drink and expect to 
succeed as an athlete, so just forget the 
smoking and the drinking and do a lot 
of work outdoors, and you will always 
be happy at the results you obtain. You 
will find that when yow are physically 
fit, you are better equipped for the men- 
tal Struggles you will have in future 
years in both business and farm life. 

“RED” GRANGE. 

“Red” Grange, one of the best loved 
football heroes America has produced, 
worked his way through college, paying 
Part of his expenses by driving an ice 
wagon and delivering ice during his 
ove vacations. He has consistently 
ollowed his own advice to keep always 
Practically fit and do out-of-door work 
the year round, 


(Stondard Ferm Pg — ' 
: per Editorial Service. Copy- 
right 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 

















Rep GRance 


The A. A. Tribe 


Lone Scouts---Boy Scouts 


best preparedness training along iines 
suggested. 

When boy scouts of the cities find out 
how many first aid and scout prepared- 
ness chances you have on the farm, they 
will all wish they too lived on a farm, 
so that they might have such an inter- 
esting chance to become an achievement 
scout [:!:> you. 

There is no finer, greater place in all 
the wonderful professions to achieve 
greatness, than on the farm, and we are 
going to put farming and scouting on 
the map in a big way. 

While doing this, you will keep the 
scout oath, obey the twelve scout laws, 
do a daily good turn, brush your teeth, 
take a bath, say your prayers, and make 
“Scouting” service available to all boys 
in rural America.—O. H. BENSON, Di- 
rector, Lone Scout Division; Advisor, 
Rural Scouting. 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

Well, here | am again with the old pen 
and ink. I have just read Fred Munich's 
record as a Scout. I! congratulate Fred for 
winning his way to the Eastern States Ex- 
position and hope he had a wonderful time. 
Any fellow with a record such as Fred’s 
ought to be proud. I know |! would. I hope 
to work up a record similar to Fred’s in 
the days to come. 

| have gotten four members In the Scouts 
now and another one Is going to Join this 
week. Then we are going to start a tribe. 
The boys all take an interest in Scout work 
and | am pretty sure we will have a good 
tribe. We are going to start right In at 
the word go and keep going till we can’t 
go any more and ! don’t know when that 
will be. 1 hope it Is not till we have done 
everything to make the L. S. a success. 

! am glad to tell you | was in a chinning 
contest last week and won. I defeated 6 
other boys. 1! was the only Scout there. 
The colsest one to me was a Greek fellow 
and he chinned himself 8 times while 1 
chinned myself 11 times. I also won the 
100 yard dash for boys between the ages 
of 16 to 20 years. I was the only Lone 
Scout in that too. I am going to race 
again soon. This time it is going to be a 
championship) match. 1! will let you know 
how | come out. |! hope by that time we 
will have a tribe started and that the tribe 
will be able to say they have a champion 
runner. 

! will close now wishing all the scouts 
success In their work, | am 

Lone Scout 
GEORGE F. GRAHAM, 
Pedericktown, N. J., R.F.D. 
* 8 6s 
Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

There ! come again, fellows trying to 
eneak by old Simon. I have been following 
the Lone Scout page in the Agriculturist 
ever since it was started and shadeg of 
King Tut!, don’t a “fellow” miss the col- 
umn when it is omitted? 

At last I have won my silver medal and 
the title L. S. S. It took me three years 
to collect enough points to cop it and thir- 
ty-five articles at that. Two of the articles 
were published In Lone Scout, twenty-eight 
In tribe papers and five in newspapers. ! 
am now working on my gold medal. Wish- 
Ing the A. A. Tribe and its officers good 
luck, | close, 

Your brother scout, 
RONALD A. AMMERMAN, (5 points) 
Route 3, Ulster, Pa. 





**Beau Geste”’ 
(Continued from opposite page) 


I gave the order to face about, and then 
to stand at ease. The men should watch 
it burn, since nothing could be done to 
save it. Perhaps even they would realise 
that human agency is required for setting 
a building on fire—and, moreover, who- 
ever was in there had got to come out or 
be cremated. They should see him come.. 
But who? Who? The words Who? and 
Why? filled my mind.... 

All stood absolutely silent, spellbound. 

Suddenly the spell was broken and back 
we came to earth, at an old familiar sound. 

A rifle cracked, again and again. From 
the sound the firing was towards us. 

The Arabs were upon us! 

Far to the right and to the left, more 
shots were fired. 

No one was hit, the fort being between 
us and the enemy. In less time that it 
takes to tell I had the men turned about 
and making for the oasis—‘at the double.’ 
There we should have cover and water, 
and if we could only hold the devils until 
they were nicely between us and St. 
André’s Senegalese, we would avenge the 
garrison of that blazing fort. 


(Te Be Continued) 
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When you ring the dinner bell on Thanksgiving Day and 
are ready to serve the feast that you have so carefully 
prepared, be sure that you call your family and friends to 
a table properly set with good silver. There is nothing 
that adds as much to the appearance of your table as bright 
shining knives, forks and spoons—ones that you know are 
good and that you can be proud to show to your friends. 


Your local “Farm Service” Hardware Man specializes 
in good silverware and cutlery. His training as a hard- 
ware man makes it possible for him to distinguish 
between the better and the poorer grades. He understands 
what’s under the polished surface, and if you take his 
recommendation when you buy carving sets, carving 
knives, and silverware, you will be sure of getting the 
quality that will last for many years and full value for 
all you spend. 


And Out in the Kitchen 


Have you the right cooking utensils to make the Thanks- 
giving feast a success? If you need a new roaster, pots, 
pans, or cutlery for kitchen use, get these also at your local 
“Farm Service” Hardware store. There you can see 
everything before purchasing, and know exactly whether 
the roaster will fit your oven and that other utensils you 
buy are just what you want. You will find his prices 
always low for the quality given, and he stands back 
of everything you purchase with his assurance of satis- 
factory service. 





Your ‘‘Farm Service’ Hardware Men. 


The 
isin his 
window 
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New FREE book quotes Re- 
duced Factory Prices. In- 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guarantee Bond on Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces. 200 styles 
and sizes, Beautiful porcelain 
enamel! ranges and combination f¥. 
gas and coal ranges in soft grey “© 
and delft blue. Mahorany porce- 
lain ename!] heating stoves.Cash 
or easy terms—as lowas $3 down, 
$3 monthly. 24 hr. shpts. 30 day 
tree trial.360 day approval test. Sat- 
isfaction guarantced. 26 yrs.in busi- 
ness. 600,000 customers. Write today 
for your copy of this FREE book. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
801 Rochester Ave. 
MALAMAIOO ™ 


“AKA LAIMA 


Colds 


Millions end them at once 
to stop a cold, 
open the bowels 
and tone the system—all at once. 
Results come in 24 hours. The 
way is so efficient that we paid 
$1,000,000 for it. It is so well-prev- 
ed that millions now employ it. That 
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rect to You 








There is a way 
check the fever, 


way is HILL’S—the perfect reme- 
dy for colds. Get it now. ‘take it 
tonight and the cold will end to- 
morrow. Don't trust a Icsser help. 


CASCARA J. QUININE 


Get Red Box “2g 5459" with Portrait 


Be Sure It’s “lite Price 30¢ 








FOR 
We have prepared bricf outlines 
for three debates, hoping they 
might be of help wn ur work of 
preparing Grange programs. 
The subjects of the debates are: 
Is the young ma: who chooses farm- 
Ing as a life work making a mistake? 
Should farmers use Saturday after- 
noon as a half holiday? 
is prohibition under present condl. 
tlons a damage rather thana benefit? 
J } } 


that 


sent to 


These outlines will be 
Granges, Farmers Clubs or others 
who will make use of them on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents to cover mating 
COStS» 

Send To 


American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 














{ 1RIS, 20 for $1, 


EONIES, 4 for $1, prepa 
P vecoaidl Tu LPS, 25 for $1, prepaid 
1884S 100 for $3.25, | 


per : 
w.u TOPPIN - MERCHANTVILLE, W®. 3. 





BOYS & r 

Boys & Farn Xmas Money 
Write tor 50 Sets St. N ‘ tmae Seals Sell for 
10c a set. When sold i $a i keep $2.00, N 


Work Just Fun. We Trust 
ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO 
Mother’s Thimble 
and 
Other Poems 
By Rev. J. W. Holland 
Send $.50 to Rev. Holland, 855 Holly 
Ave. St. Paul, Minnesota, and get this 

book 


You ( t 
Dept. 334A, BROOKLYN, WH. Y. 
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If There is Anything That You Wish 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 
Advertise in the 
Classified Columns 
OF THE 
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HE poorest room in the house is 

usually considered as belonging to the 
boy, but this time it fell to me. “Twas 
a cold north room upstairs. The only 
nice thing about it was an old-fashioned 
fire-place, with a fairly good sized window 
on each side. Dreary as could be, but I 
was determined to have a pretty room, at 
small outlay of money. 

Floor seemed the most impossible, so 
this was seen to first. Hot lye water was 
used to scrub it. Then rinsed with cold 
water. Then scraped, and then crack 
filler applied, and left to dry. The walls 
and ceiling were plastered, so a package 
of cream colored kalsomine was used on 
the walls, and a package of old rose for 
the ceiling. A border roll of paper with 
flowers of old rose and cream was placed 
at border position, and a narrow strip of 
rose paper above the base boards. The 
wood work was very good, so after a 
careful washing they were painted yellow, 
two coats being applicd. Then that old 
floor ate up three coats of paint before 
the desired shade of yellow was secured. 
By now I had spent six dollars, and I 
was determined to keep the cost down to 
ten dollars. 


The Attic Helped 


My furniture consisted of a good three 
quarter bronze bed, a bureau three genera- 
tions old, of solid walnut. A _ rocking 
chair of the old time rope bottom type. 
I needed a dressing table, and another seat 
To the barn and old lumber 
pile I then journeyed. A long narrow box 
was discovered, with a good cover. This 
was recovered with an old comfortor, as 
a pad, and some new cretonne with colors 
in rose and cream was used to cover all. 
Two pillows were covered with same ma- 
terial, and a cushion made for the little 
old rocking chair. 

Next an old standard for a sewing ma- 
chine was found, and a large board placed 
on top, making a smooth top. A box of 
the right height for a seat was found, and 
all were covered with the same cretonne, 
and lo, my new dressing table, and seat. 
An old looking glass was salvaged from 
the attic, with four old picture frames. All 
were of the wide design, so were carefully 
cut down, new attractive calenders placed 
bencath and they made very 
pretty pictures. 

Dyed Bags for Drapes and Rugs 


Sugar sacks and flour sacks, all that I 
could find, were dyed old rose colored to- 
rether with four old sheets. The sacks 
were used for curtains for my windows, 
cover for the bed, and curtains for the 
door leading into my clothes closet. The 
shects were cut into strips, and braided and 
into rugs to go in front of the 
dressing table, bed and bureau. White 
scarfs were made of flour and salt sacks, 
embroidered in old rose and placed upon 
the table and bureau. Some day, I will 
dye some sacks cream color, and embroider 

m in old rose, then my color scheme 


of some kind. 


. ] . 
the glass, 


sewed 


will be complete. 

The finishing touches were given to the 
well ured fireplace, by rubbing each brick 
until it shone. Two yellow candle sticks 
candles, make it complete. A 
second hand porch swing was bought, 
painted yellow like the woodwork, and 
swung from the ceiling, in front of my 
fireplace. Can you imagine me sitting 
here, before the wood fire, a happy con- 
tented Arkansas girl?—Masen Fern 
MITCHELL, 


with 





Fact About the Ban On Bulbs 


SIDE from paying little more for the 

bulbs, you will be able to have most 
of the daffodil favorites of formerly, says 
Nature Magazine of Washington. To be 
sure, the house-flowering paper-whites of 
ten-cent-store and pebble-growing fame, 
and the grand yellow Soleil D’ors will be 
rece for a few years, but a few years 
y. 
Those who would have bulbs of new and 
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My New Old Bedroom 


A Little Money ana Much Ingenuity Maae It Attractive 


unusual varieties for display at flower 
shows may have trouble. Those who 
desire the old varieties need not entirely 
go without, provided an order for them is 
put in early in the season for safety’s 
sake, according to C. J. Van Bourgoudien 
in his statement to the American Nature 
Association. 

“Embargo” is not the correct word, as 
the law is only a restriction on the un- 
limited entry of bulbs into this country. 
After a long investi,ation, this restriction 
was found necessary in order to safe- 
guard our own bulbs and prevent the 
spread of pests which came here with im- 
portations. The Department of Agricul- 
ture was not actuated by motives of trade 
protection, as many supposed, but by sound 
facts gathered through a study of the 
conditions. 

The three pests which daffodils carry 
are the larger narcissus fly, the lesser nar- 
cissus fly, and the eelworm. These not 
only bring sure death to daffodils, but 
spread to other crops. 

The lesser bulb fly attacks onions and 
has already caused serious damage in the 
Pacific northwest, while the eelworm, al- 
though too small to be seen by the naked 
eye, is a menace to clover and alfalfa. 

As we have learned to our misfortune, 
many pests which have been brought here 
from other countries acquire different 
habits with the change of climate and 
become grave menaces to our agriculture, 
whereas, in their former habitats, they 


later pageant of June flowers. Our fears 
that we must do without them because of 
the restriction are groundless and, after 
a few years of scarcity, bulbs should once 
more be plentiful and perhaps will be even 
better than formerly. 





An Attractive Wood Box 


HO says wood boxes can not be made 
attractive? Well, they can in these 
days of cretonne. We chose a box three 
feet, three inches in length, eighteen inches 
high and wide. After hinging the lid in 
place at the back side of the box, we 
padded the lid well with excelsior. This 
stuffing was covered with large newspapers 
which were held in place by tacking all 
around the edge of the lid. Next cretonne 
was tacked over this. Then, an eighteen 
inch flounce, with plenty of fullness was 
placed around the two ends and front 
side of the box and tacked to the upper 
edge. The finishing touch was a hemmed 
flounce three inches in depth tacked care- 
fully around the front and end edges of 
the lid. 
In the center front of the lid we screwed 
a window blind ring for lifting the lid 
without soiling the cretonne. At the top 
end of the wood box, and next to the 
stove, we placed with one nail a stick 
sixteen inches in length with which to hold 
up the lid when filling the box. The one 
nail used allows this stick to be raised 





Pattern 2318 with its op- 
portunity for a touch of hand 
embroidery is very popular. 
Its straight back and frong 
fullness add to its attrac- 
tiveness. It cuts im sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
suches bust measure. For 
the 36 inch size, 3% yards 
of 40 inch material are re- 
quired. Pattern price 13c. 
The hot-iron transfer  pat- 
tern No. 726 which comes 
yellow, cost 15¢ 


Pattern 


terial. 





TO ORDER: Write name and address, pattern number and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin 





Fashions That Please Home Dressmakers 





2786 
charming design for the little 
girl's “dress-up” frock. Chal- 
lis, wool crepe, cashmere, or 
a printed silk would make up 


very effectively. 
sises 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
The 8-year size requires 1% 
yards of 32 or 36 inch ma 
Price 13c, 


(although coin is sent at own risk). : 
Winter Fashion Books and send to Pattern Department, American Agricul- 
turist, 461-4th Avenue, New York City. 


Pattern 2881 with its drap- 
ed, surplice fromt and re- 
movable vestee has the sea- 
son's smartest touches. Yet 
it ts a dress admirably suited 
to making at home. It comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 3'4 yards of 40-inch 
material with 34 vard of 36- 
inch contrasting. Price 13c, 


shows 6 


It cuts in 





Add 12c for one of our Fall and 








were merely annoying. The Japanese 
beetle is an infamous example, Mr. Van 
Bourgoudien points out. 

Special permits are issued by the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board to commercial 
growers to increase the stock of bulbs in 
this country, but these permits are subject 
to strict rules to enforce the sterilization 
of bulbs upon their entry, and to make 
sure that they are for propagation and 
experimentation only, to be released for 
commercial purposes only after a certain 
length of time. 

Daffodils have always been popular, even 
in colonial days, and they will remain 
favorites, holding their own with the 


and lowered as desired. 

When sweeping, I lay the deep flounce 
carefully over the lid. I dust the cushion- 
like top with a cotton cloth which of 
course contains no oil. We chose cretonne 
with a dark tan background and have been 
glad of it because ii still looks fresh and 
clean after six months of constant use. 
Neither have we been sorry that we used 
the excelsior padding, as the cushion still 
retains its shape. We not only have an 
attarctive wood box that brings comment 
from other housewives, but also an ine 
viting seat large enough for two persons 
if emergency so demands.—Mrs. G. B. Re 
New York, 
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Food For Big and Little Folks 


Requires Careiul Planning to Allow for Needs of Different Ages 


OOD that is good for young children 

is apt to be wholesome for grown- 

ups too, but the grown-ups may object 

to being put on the nursery diet. Yet 

when one busy woman must prepare all 

the food for both little and big folks she 

has to use her ingenuity to keep from 
making herself unnecessary work. 

Milk, fruits, vegetables, eggs, and 
whole cereals should find a prominent 
place on the child’s menu, and, incident- 
ally, any grown-up is better for having 
his share of these same foods. Sea-fish 
once a week helps to prevent goiter, and 
also gives pleasing variety to the diet. 
The “littlest” folks not yet started to 
school will need, besides their three 
meals a day, an in-between lunch of 
orange juice and cod-liver oil in the 
morning and graham crackers and milk 
or fruit in the afternoon. 

If the grown-ups are having roast 
beef, browned potatoes, swiss chard, 
with grated carrot salad and custard pie 
with coffee, this meal can easily be 
adapted to the limitations of the little 
child. Give him a small piece of meat, 
take out the inside of the potato and 
mash it, give him small portions of the 
chard and salad. Instead of the custard 
pie, some of the filling can be baked in 
a custard cup for him. No coffee, of 
course, but give him plenty of milk. 
Most of the family meals can be so ar- 
ranged that the children have what they 
need without reducing everybody to 
baby food. 


Best Plans Sometimes Spoiled 


Sometimes, however, the best-laid 
plans are upset by the simple fact that 
the child refuses what is cooked for him. 
Many child specialists tell us that a 
healthy child should learn to eat any 
wholesome food and that he can be 
taught to do it if the adults have the 
patience and ingenuity to accomplish it. 

Usually when a child refuses to eat 
certain foods, it is because he has heard 
some of his elders refuse that food or 
make some disparaging remark about it. 
If the food is worth such stringent 
measures, as in the case of spinach, for 
instance, we are advised that the eat- 
it-or-go hungry process may be used. 
This applies, of course, to a healthy 
child with a normal appetite and not to 
one who is already indifferent to food. 
This indifference may be due to lack of 
fresh air, over fatigue, or some bad phy- 
sical condition. Or perhaps the eating 
process has gone on between meals and 
has taken his appetite for his regular 
food. The in-between lunch at regular 
times would take care of this. 


Older Ones Have to Help 


Whatever method is used to get the 
young ones started right at their eating 
habits, the older ones have to stand 
united on the plan. Many a good moth- 
er has grown almost desperate when a 
well-meaning but blundering father has 
wpset all her training and efforts by a 
careless remark, or worse still, by giv- 
ing to the child food which was under 
the ban. At this moment I can name 
a half dozen young mothers doing their 
earnest best to regulate their children’s 
diet as it should be, yet having it con- 
Stantly upset by either fond aunties or 
doting grandparents, who insist that 
Just one more cookie” will do no harm. 
Perhaps it wouldn't, but it makes the 
Problem harder for the mother always 
to have to argue her point. Sometimes 
they value peace in the family to such 
an extent that the child’s interest is 
Sacrificed. 

If the baby spits out the new food, it 
is not to be wondered at. How many 
grown folks have had to cultivate a taste 
for olives or bananas or chocolate? 
Some people never acquire a taste for 
these perfectly good foods because they 
either would not try in the first place 
or gave up after a first attempt. Begin- 


ning with a small amount, or blending 
with other foods may develop the taste 
for most new foods. I have seen one 
mother finally get her year and a half- 
old boy into the spinach habit by blend- 
ing a small quantity with his mashed 
potato. He promptly spat it out the first 
few times, but she persisted and won 
out. 

Not that her victory was in itself so 
important, but spinach contains iron and 
other valuable mineral salts which the 
body necds. Without it in the child’s 
diet the mother would have had to find 
a substitute, which would be harder than 
teaching him to eat spinach. 





‘*Eve-e-e, Go Run Down a Hen’’ 


E always knew when a certain neigh- 
bor of ours was going to have 
chicken for dinner for she would appear 
in the doorway about ten A. M. and in a 
voice that carried far, would call, “Eve-e-e, 
go run down a hen.” In a few moments 
we would see Eve-e-e’s pig tails flying (this 
was before the days of the boyish bob) 
as her skinny legs carried her in pursuit 
of the luckless hen. Of course, the heavy 
laying hen was more easily caught and the 
lady could never understand why she did 
not get more eggs when she found a hard 
egg in every hen she killed. 

There is no meat as appetizing as chicken 
or one that you tire of as quickly for 
steady diet. Instead of cooking six or 
seven pounds of chicken for my family 
at a time I can it in the following way and 
have a smaller amount often. 

From time to time I go through my flock 
and select usually four hens at a time, as 
that fills my canner. A laying hen can 
readily be told from one that is not lay- 
ing by the spread of the pelvic bones. If 
a hen is laying you can easily place your 
first three fingers in the space between the 
bones. When a hen stops laying this space 
rapidly becomes smaller until the bones 
almost meet. The non-layers thus selected 
are killed, cleaned and thoroughly cooled 
and then packed raw in clean glass jars. 
Less than half a chicken will go in a can 
and four ‘large fowls will make about ten 
cans. I put a teaspoon of salt in the top 
of each can, but not water, adjust the 
rubber top and steam three hours with the 
lower snap raised. This is snapped down 
when the cans are taken from _ the 
steamer. 

All my extra roosters are canned in the 
fall. One can is plenty for a family of 
four or five. It can be fried, used with 
rice, fricasseed, or with a few stalks of 
celery, or cabbage from the cellar you 
can get a delectable chicken salad ready 
while your unexpected guest is getting her 
bobbed hair to lie just right. Thus instead 
of eating all the chicken we can hold on 
an occasional chicken dinner, I serve it 
frequently in smaller amounts. However, 
I often think of the flying Eve-e when I 
send my little girl down cellar for half 
of a hen.—Laura B. CHAPMAN. 





Seasonable Recipes 


Now that the rush of canning is over, 

there is more time to bake the good 
things we all like. Here are some 3-A 
recipes which will be useful. 


Popovers 
1 cup flour 1 cup milk 
1 egg Y4 teaspoon salt 


Mix salt and flour, and milk gradual- 
ly in order to obtain a smooth batter, 
then the egg. Beat thoroughly with 
Dover egg beater. Turn into hot but- 
tered cup or iron gem pans and bake 
in moderate oven for 35 to 45 minutes. 


Peanut Cookies 


2 tablespoons butter 4 teaspoon salt 
V4 cup sugar Ye cup and 2 table- 
1 egg - spoons flour 
1 teaspoon baking 2 tablespoons milk 
powder V2 cup finely chopped 
Y teaspoon lemon peanuts 
juice 


Cream butter, add the sugar and egg 
well beaten. Mix and sift dry ingredi- 





ents, add to first mixture, then add milk 
chopped peanuts and lemon juice. Drop 
from a teaspoon on an unbttered sheet 
1 inch apart and place one-half peanut 
on top of each. Bake 12 to 15 minutes 
in very moderate oven. 


Rice Croquettes 
1 pint cold cooked '% teaspoon salt 
rice 1/16 teaspoon white 
2 or 3 tablespoons pepper 
milk Cayenne 
2 tablespoons chop- 


1 egg 
2 tablespoons butter ped parsiey 


Warm the rice and milk in a double 
boiler. Add the beaten egg, butter and 
seasoning. Cook until egg thickens. 
Spread on shallow plate to cool, then 
shape into rolls. Roll in fine crumbs 
which have been seasoned with salt and 
pepper, dip in beaten egg, and roll in 
crumbs again. Cook in deep fat until 
brown. Drain in unglazed paper. 


Chicken Croquettes 


3% cups chopped juice 
chicken Onion 
1 tablespoon parsley drops) 

2 teaspoons lemon 


Cream Sauce for Croquettes 


juice (few 


1 pint cream and‘ teaspoon. white 

milk pepper ° 
Y% cup butter 1 teaspon celery salt 
Ye cup fiour Cayenne 


1 teaspoon salt 


Chop chicken very fine and season it. 
Make a sauce, add chicken cool and 
ee in cones. Crumb and fry in deep 
at. 
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Wash clothes in cool, 
lukewarm, or hot water, 
or boil them! 


Unusually good soapand 
plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working to- 
gether, in Fels-Naptha, 
make clothes clean 
easier! 


Any way you use 
Fels-Naptha, you get 
extra washing help you’d 
hardly expect of any 
other soap in any form. 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 




















VE fag is muscle drag. 


Keep your mind alert and 


your body fit by proper sleep. 
Get yourselfa FOSTER IDEAL 
SPRING. Give your spine a 
chance to rest in its natural 
curves. Give your wearied 
nerves the recuperation that is 
so essential. Take away bed- 
sag and strain—replace them 
with comfort. Take Nature’s 
remedy Sleep—the oldest rem- 
edy in the world taken in the 
most comfortable way—on a 


FOSTER IDEAL SPRING. 


It’s a Better Bedspring 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. COMPANY; 


Western Factory 





UTICA, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Spiral Bedspring that Supports the Spine 
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DISTINCTIVE PRINTING! Sample freet!} HOMESPUN TOBACCO GUARANTEED 
ea ese aSsIrl1e S FRANKLINPRESS, B-28, Milford, New Hamp-| Chewing; five pounds, $1.50; ten, $2.50. Smoke 
R shire. eT $1. _. - Pipe free. Pay when received, 
lassi vertisi t —— - - ) AR ERS, Bardwell, Kentuck 
_ Classified Advertising Ra 4 TAXIDERMIST WORK. Deer head $9 to $11. | a= 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. Ladies’ Furs $3 to $10. Other work reasonable. PIPE GIVEN for ten names of Homespun 
Che m charge per imsertion is $1 per week Mounted specimens for sale. 20 years od Tobacco Users. UNITED FARMERS OF KY, 
Count as rd each initial, abbreviation and whole number, incl uding name and ence. D. H. SWINBURN, Littleton, N. H. Paducah, Ky. 
address, Thus . B. jones, 44 EL Maim St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as cleven 
words. DOLLAR PAID for old Civil War picture en- = f 
Place your wants by tollowing the style ot the advertisements on this page. velopes also for stamps on letters used previously. WOMEN’S WANTS 
; ; JOHN GLAZE, Brightwood, Mass. t 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell = MEN! WOMEN! EARN $1 AN HOUR AT §& 
VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches UV EX 140,000 tarmers in New York SHEEP HOME, Weaving Colonial Rugs, genuine flu § 
New Jersey, Pennsylvamia anu adjacent states, Advertising orders must reach our Heme . “i, saorics, ious my 4 and ong — j 
»] > nu N i oO t lan th onc on 7 - =. .: arn rials, ome weavers aiways busy. ou iearn . 
office at 461 Four eae ew oh Cry not later than the second Monday previous RAMBOUILLET, DELAINE, Dorset, Cheviot, | in 30 minutes. We guarantee it. Looms now at 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of oan | ' ; , 
th » te al bere and their friends, casb i < om idown and Cotswold Rams. Our Rams are} reduced prices Liberal Pay-As-You-Weave 
@ iow rate to subscribers and their ‘enGs, cas) of money order must accompany your riced reasonable and guaranteed. D. H.j terms. Solve YOUR more-money problem by 
order TOW NSEND & SONS, Interlaken, New York. writing for FREE Loom Book today. UNION 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS AND EWE ; LOOM WORKS, 1332 Factory St.,~ Boonville, 
ae - AMPS RE AMS I S all ages| N. Y 
AGENTS WANTED FARMS FOR SALE at rea nable prices, “Bonny Leas” 2 year stud 
- ram. CHAS. E. HASLETT, Hall, N. Y. PATCHW One. Send fitteen cents tor house- 
INTEKNATIONAI ILO Farn gan WONDERFUL FARMS AT $50 AN ACRE. aS . : hold package, bright new calicoes and percales, 
ize silo « t t | t Almost everything that grows in America grows REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAM LAMBS] Your money's worth every tme. PATCHWORK 
Agents and farr working t f esmen | most profitably here, Concrete roads have open-| $25.00 each. Shipped on approval. JAMES S.| COMPANY. Meriden. Conn. 
ean make g it CHA t N. CROSBY, | great Peninsula between Chesapeake Bay and MORSE, Levanna, New York. 
Pres, M: i } Ocean to intensiv — ition. Fine large farms ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE from manw 
! z split up beca scale of farming pays REG ste RED Delaine rams, large, the wool| facturer at bargain, Sa mples free. mm A, 
AGENT SI PRING STEEL Autor tter, \ ldress RO M 142 Del-Mar-Va Build- and mutt combination; also ewes, J. C.| BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 
Wile Bumpers LD Factor i Usual} ing, Salisbury, Md. WEATHI! RBY, Trumansburg, N. Y. - _ — 
Price ra \ LADIES, FALL WEIGHT SILK STOCK. 
LIBERTY BUMPER COMPANY, 1426 Inter ™ “AP ec > ee Dp , : ‘ | INGS 2 pair $1.20, black, grey, atmosphere, bis 
Southern Bldg le, K FARM IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE—25 Reg. Rambouillet Rams, also) ois” Kyenck nude. Lisle, 3 pair $1.00, black, 
. . a few yearling ewes wee Ga De Pees) Ce "Waceun Rack Saks 
EE — TRIDGE, Leicester, N. Y. } grey, beige, champagne. eece linec ack cote 
ea? FARM DITCH DIGGER—Build your own. . sth ; ton 2 pair $1.10. Sizes 8% to 10%. Good open. 
CATTLE For particulars write. W. T. GRIFFIN, North | ings for agents. GEO. B. TALBOT, Norwood,: 
Fast, Pa TOBACCO Mass 
CLEAN COWS L can turnish your wants at \ BARREL LO . 
wery reasonable | Ninety percent ot my am VHY does the Ferguson Plow regulate its . : ARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
po are A t ted live am a tested area depth from the bottom of the furrow? Ask your = AR AN im E rf PF oe ACC O; oF ye monn 00 Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete. 
RSHA Morris N warest Fo eal ri he answer. smoxing 2 40S. 29, ten 9o.UU; cigars ye-VU! Shipped direct from Factory to Const ° i 
MILES B. MAI IALL, t . Y r est rd dealer for the answe for 50, pine ieee, bay when received. FARMERS ay . ad rom Factory to nsumer, Write 
ORCHARD GROVE MILKING SHORT ASSOCIATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. E. SWASEY & COMPANY, PORTLAND, ME, 
HORNS! 7 Ing 1 and heif i, of FUR SHIPPERS 
very reasonabl I KR. HOTCHKISS, W ty : HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Smoking or Chew- WOOLENS. Material for ladies’ wear direct 
Springfield, Erie Co., Ie | HIDES, PELTS, WOOL, RAW FURS, TAL-| ing 4 Ibs. $1.00, 12, $2.25. Send no money. Pay} from factory. Write for samples and mention 
| LOW-—we buy at best « ish price. Write for] postmaster on arrival. Pipe Free. UNITED | garment planned. F,. A, PACKARD, Box A, 
prices and tags We sell sole leather, meat} FARMERS OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, Ky. | Camden, Me 
DOGS AND PET STOCK scrap and salt. S. H. LIVINGSTON, Success 
r to Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
30 DAY SALE, Scotch | collie “and Welsh | 
+ . NX I ly of ¢ ed dos I R. AP PERS be sure yest prices. Write for 
$20.00 Paes, LE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mil price list now .. NJAMIN DORMAN, 147 W. 
N.Y. | ‘th mm. Bm ¥. 
*~EDIGR ( ! e ippics. | . i elie . 7 
oi Fl 1G D Scot CH a : Pup HELP WANTED As we suggested In an editorial last week} ULSTER PARK, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
rh | we are listing below names of apple grow-| Raphaci Klein. Stayman Winesap, Baldwin, 
LAKE SHORE K H N. Y., of-| WANTED—SINGLE MEN to work at least} ers Who have taken advantage of our offer) Wagener, Golden Pippin. Barrels, baskets, cor-, 
Piggy voltngg ths aes te aa f s,| ome year as testers in New York Cow-testing| to Put in an apple exchange, their mame) rugated paper boxes. 
sien’ Saagial went | associations. Experience in feeding and in opera-| and the kind of apples they have for sale,; — ape 
an - tion ct Babcock test essential. Give age, school} for a few issues free of charge. COOPERSTOWN, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
THC ROR rt. D COLLIE PUPPIES Mal training, dairy or farm experience, names and | We do this in order to put farmers who! George M. More. Northern Spy, Greening, Bald 
s fe Fox Terrier pu ARCADIA | address ot former employers. Write G. W.| 40 not have apples, in touch with a good! win, Pound Sweets. 
F AR MS B tls P : | TAILBY, JR., Animal Husbandry Department, | SUPPIy and also to help growers who have - 
: : | Ithaca, N. ¥. a surplus for sale. We do not assume; SEWARD, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 
WHITE COLLIES--BRED female $50.0 any further responsibility as to —, W. S. Rowiey. Spy, P sund Sweets and King. 
eautiful pure white male, very affectionate $40.] WANTED MARRIED MAN who can furnish| business relations, etc., but we urge farm- < : . 
on "9 od - Puppie - Be to x 1 t! $20 extra mulkers an ‘i ‘help em “gh to on fe ¢ ers without apples to avail themselves of}; WESTFIELD, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
up They love aad t ta ' ren and are ‘de large dairy herd. No outside work, Wi: ages $150 this chance to obtain a supply of the great-| J. E. Hall. Baldwin. Sprayod. Bushel hampers. 
scendents of the hest heelers in the West. Stud | a month and perquisites. Position open for a est fruit in the world.—The Editors. 
fee $15 MABI rILBURY, Ow N. ¥ single man Location, Northern New Jersey. NIOBE, Chautauqua Co., N. 
BOX 395, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. G. C. Fowler. Twenty lag ‘Baldwin, Talman 7 
“STOP AND THINK” every uns ited dog | FOR SALE Sweets, Greening, King, Spy, Ben Davis, $1.00 
constitutes an unnecessary menace. Buy clean] AMERICAN WIDOWER, sober and steady per bushel. 
an wareinatadt ’ ‘ ; Is} her man, wishes to he rom single lady. Or < J : . 
rs 1 3 ; ve ip , GEO BOORMAN | w ~ 1 ‘ane - on a ane _ bone good [= RED HOOK, Dutchess Co., N. Y. c ZONG ERS, Rockland Co., Box 45, Y. 
ccian eS hs ik BOX 396, clo AMERICAN AcricuLtur.| Fred Schultz. Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, Jona- R. Albright. Baldwin, R. I. hanes, OK 
; | v6 oars than, Stark. 2% inch and up in barreis or E-Z enema. Bushel baskets. 
pack baskets. 
HORSES ENERGETIC MEN IN EVERY town and vil- WALLKILL, Ulster Co, N.Y, 
|} lage can earn big money selling seeds Experi-| BLUFF POINT, Yates Co., N. Y. W. Hotaling. Baldwin, R. I. Greening. Baskets 
ONE PAIR MATCHED BLACK PERCH-] ence unnecessary ady work. Write for| Howard G. Davis. Greenings, Spies, Baldwins, | and barrels. ; 
EFRON COLTS rand sister, coming two| particulars. COBB CO. Franklin, Mass. Kings. —— 
a ain an hy ; ; nesctee _ KIRKVILLE, Onondaga Co., N 
¢ = Percheron Colt ne two, extra | MILTON, Ulster Co., N. Y. L. S. Bettinger. Northern Spy, Bal iwin, Tall 
r price § | k Mare, tive nths HONEY Alfred C. Jenkins. Baldwins, Jonathans, Ben} man Sweets, R. I, Greening, Seek-No- Further, 
‘ . ¢ VERNON Davis, Northern Spies, Newtown Pippins. Bar-| Banana, Ben Davis. Sprayed. 
LAFLE}! M N. ¥ ' WONDERVIEW EXTRACTED ONE rels. - “ . 
ewan me eee ei die as ee. ee ee NIOBE, Chautauqua Co. N. Y, 
aan — ——- ir hot cakes, clover or buckwheat. Five pounds : 
7° prepaid, third zone, $1.00. OSCAR WOOD-.| ARTHURSBU mG, Dutchess Co., N. Y. C. G. Crumb. i ound Sweets, Black Gillflower, 
POULTRY— T URKE YS RUFF, Towanda, Pa. Marthin I ihew. R. I. Greenings, Baldwins,| Spitzenberg, Lady, McIntosh Reds. All perfect 
Kings, Jonathans sprayed fruit. 
SELECTED, FREE RANGE, W Wyan-| CLAFONY = QUALITY BUCKWHEA1 aceaseeeeneeneases — 
dotte ¢ LAURA DECKER, § tor He ~ Y. 5-Ibs., $1.10, postpaid third zone; 60 JORD AN, Onondaga Co., R. 1., N. Y. WATKINS, Schuyler Co, N. Y. 
ville, N. ¥ repa d, $6; 120-Ibs.. $11. CLARENCE| Claude J) M1 Baldwins, Gre nings, Stark,| Frank Waugh. Baldwin, Northern Spy, Hem 
FOC VT E , Del i, New York. Russett, Ben Davis. A grade. Farm in town| drick Sweet, Greening, Hubbardson, 
TRAPNFESTED BARRED OCK COCKER = of Cato, Cayuga County. 
FI Casal LRI , MI ~ el HONEY—CHOICE CLOVER 5 tb. Pail De-| . eer CATAWISSA, Columbia Co., R. D. 4, Pa. 
fla: avn ere Parcel Post § 10. 10 Ibs. $2. Buck- | BURDI I Ir, Schuyler Co., N. Y. F Ray D. Leven. Baldwin, Greening, Pewakee, 5 
Ib. Pail $1.00, Ibs. $1.90. Write for} George IW. Gardner. Kings, Greenings, Bald-| s:oke House, Northern Spy, Green Baldwia @ 
Prep} ) WHOErE HOLLAND { prices «cn large lots. SILSBEE APIARII S, | wins. Stark, Stark Delicious. Sprayed, good quality, © 
eeYe 1} ene a - pte he Bath, N. ¥ ner boxes or barrel. 
CEYS, lar egg a FINDLEY LAKE, Chautauqua C Y. ae 
ace taf : . I Is 60-Ib, CAN CLOVER HONEY lle pound un-| C. £. Giles, Baldwins, Northern Se ‘Wolf Riv- WESTOVER, Clearfield Co., R. D. 2, Pa. 
7 , oR t 9%. S-Ib. pail postpaid, 3rd] er, R. I. Gree r, Ben Davis, King. Baskets, George Ho dan Spy, Bal dwin, Gano, York Im 
aa ¢ Sample 10c. NELSON | barrels, 75c per bus ishel and up. estat. Graded 
oe DEN ANID \ 2 Ww ( ' EVENS, \ Center, N. Y. I . nen all 
e} ( ! ? — "7 a Ontario Co., N. Y. SYLVANIA, B ’ ic P 
r i | OAK R. F. Standish. R. 1, Greening, King, Wagener,| - -¥s\- » bractore O., ra. - 
. Fred W. Card. Baldwin, York Imperial, Falla 
oO No St Ben D P asonable. e : : p , 
MISCELLANEOUS sabercessirlis e's woe weeccsae resto water, Northern Spy, McIntosh and R. I. Grew 
00 VARI! : POULTRY ; - Ww ALDEN, Orange Co., N. Y. ing. 
' : ‘ ‘ a” CETYLENI SUPPLIES—All kinds, George Merritt. Stark, Rome Beauty, Greenings, — 
1 A ters, burners, sad-irons, hot-pl ites, | Baldwins, Black Bens, Lady Sweets. Sprayed} COOPERSBURG, Lehigh, Pa. 
ion a { low | pt Brae im, your old | stock, barrels or baskets. Will exchange for! H, G. Bonner. Red Delici jews, Stayman Wine 
for a “Stand well’, Laberal | sweet potatoes and onions. sap, Smokehouse, Jonathan, Grimes Golden. 
; sons Circular free. ‘As A. BROWN, | . as 
Pw a ; N. ¥ | SOUTH DAYTON, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. RIVERTON, Burlington Co. N. J. 
; ‘ eae | L. D. Parsell. Greening, Baldwin, Spy, Bushel| Nathan H. Conrow & Son. Stayman, Rome& 
MAL YA i | been BRIC K. A = hampers, Bushel and half bushei baskets. 
y rr ne dollar with — 
ed. Agents wanted. S. J-!| CAMPBELL, Steuben Co., N. Y. : : NEWTON, Sussex Co., R. D. N. J. 
I \ ( Ct E. L. Knowies & Son. Spy, Greening, Baldwin.| Theo. Hunt, Jr. King, 1 at By "Baldwin, Stark. 
\ | - In boxes, 1% bushels per box. Sprayed. 
D | } all } is hay, Clover mixed — 
a red prices, Carloads. JAMES] FORESTVILLE, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. RORDENTOWN, Burlington Co., R. D. 1, N. Js 
Mt ‘ { US} ( I Worcester, N. Y. L. M. Downer. Spy, Geonnion Baldwin. Trees| Estelle E. Honnor. Baldwin, Russett, Stary 
tw t . | sprayed, pruned and fertilized. York Imperial, Paragon, Winesap, Rome Beauty 
i ‘ \ } Dairymen’s League Certih a 
s of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN-]| LIBE TY, Saltix an Co., N. Y. EAST CANAAN, Litchfield Co., Box 95 Cont 
. : 2. . IN. Di k, Pa, Cherie s Tay King, Greening, Baldwin, Delici-| Charles W. Engiand Greening, Baldwin. Bae 
’ ) ous. hoe or baskets. rels. $1.00 per bushel F. O. B., containers extr& 
(I Har N | UNPOLISHED OR NATURAL BROWN 
2 na Table rice Fancy whole grain. 100 pounds in| WALDEN, Orange Co, R. D. 2, N. Y. FALLS VILLAGE, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
sails “a . “fs .  . | double sacks, $7.00 here. J. ED CABANISS,| £. D. Morrissey. Baldwin, Greening, Northern] M. H. Dean. Baldwin, a's picked, S0c pa 
ane ‘ ; a ; : Box 5, Katy, Texas ‘ Spy. Price reasonable. bushel, $3.00 per bbl. F. 
P 4 =i ’ , . 
( \ t TORN ANTI I 
EXPERT WATCH AND CLOCK REPAIR- i 
ING Write for FREE Mlustrated folder ex 
an make iano” ‘smite laining details and low prices. G. D. SHRAW- To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
CK \ ( tt cf ‘ ar Pee ae , 
White W oa oie Binal high DER, Richfield, Pa You must say 
1 st [ c O. B. A oe i ad j 
\ N FLOWER FARM. Mrs. Bertha H.| RADIO at half price. Bargaia, GARNET Isaw your ad in American Agriculturist 
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You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 









Manure, Money= 
and Concrete 





Every time you pitch 
manure outintothe 
open barnyard, you 
throw away money. 
Your yearly losses 
amount to at least $35 
percow. That’snosmall 
sum when you come 
to figure it up. 

You can save this 
money year after year 
by building a Concrete 
Manure Pit. The Con- 
crete Pit does not allow 
any of the valuable fer- 
tilizing elements to es- 
cape. And remember 
that two-fifths of the 
nitrogen in the manure 
is in the liquid. 

A Concrete Manure Pit 
quickly pays for itself in the 
money it saves. Andit keepson 
earning dividends indefinitely. 

se + * 

You can easily build a ma- 
nure pit or other concrete im- 
provements on your farm by 
following a few simple direc- 
tions. Send today for our two 
booklets, “Concrete on the 
Dairy Farm” and “Plans for 
Concrete Farm Buildings.” 
They are free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 
A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend 
the Uses of Concrete 
OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 





Service 


On June 19, 1926, | sold a flock of sheep 


| to a butcher and at the time | sold them to 


him, | told him they ought to be dipped as 


| a couple had their wool all pulied out and 


1 had just bought a can of sheep-dip to dip 
them. But he said he didn’t think so as he 
saw the sheep. 1! have an agreement writ- 
ten out and signed by the butcher. He was 
to pay me $25.00 as a deposit on the sheep 
and ! was to pasture same until September 
15, 1926. He agreed to take them ali out 
of my pasture by that time and pay for 
them all by that date. He also agreed to 
pay $10.00 for each sheep he took away be- 
fore that date but to leave the $25.00 de- 
posit until he took the last sheep away. 
The butcher paid the deposit and so far 
has paid for the sheep he took. 

On September 1, 1926, the butcher came 
here to my farm and said the sheep have 
a skin disease and that he can’t take the 
balance of them. He also said they must 
be inspected. Now as near as I can un- 
derstand, his business is getting slack and 
he has no sale for the remainder of the 
sheep as he has picked out and butchered 
the best sheep and has only the culls left. 
Now what can | do about it? Can he com- 
pel me to take the remainder of the sheep 


Bureau 


Our Lawyer Answers Some Legal Tangles 


manifestly unfair to them. In this case 
the price at the time of the sale may 
have been a very fair one .as good as 


anyone could have gotten but neverthe- 
less this infant, this minor twenty years 
old—and he may have a beard and look 
thirty—can disregard this sale and sell 
to someone else if he wishes. 


A Tenants Rights 


1 am working a farm on shares and have 
a tease which expires on March 31, 1927. 
On or about the first part of June, The 
American Telephone Company set some 
posts across fhe farm and paid the owner 
for the right of way. 1! have crops in those 
lots at present, which are ready to harvest 
in the near future. On September 14 of 
this year they drove through the crops with 
a team of horses on a wagon and strung a 
cable. This did quite a bit of damage. Do 
| have to stand the damage done by the 








WITTE 


Log Saw 


Ee Lie 













COMPLETE outfits, everything you need when 
oe gointotimber. No extras to buy. Saws 

5 to 25 cords a day. Cheapest to operate— 
runs al] day at cost of 2c an hour per H-P, 
Burns any fuel with big surplus of power for 
eny work. USE IT FOR OTHER WORK. 
Completely equipped with WICO magneto, 
speed and power regulator, throttling gov- 
ernor and 2 fly-wheels so can be used for any 
other jobs—pumping water, grinding grain, 
etc.—an all-purpose outfit that will work every 
day in the year. Only 3 minutes to change 
from log saw to tree saw—10 seconds to clamp 
to tree. Fastest felling ever known. Fells trees 

any position, 


Lifetime Guarantee 


Simpl 
FREE BOOK Siwy’ wend etre toy for 


= offers, and how to make money with these rigs. 
lis all about engines, sawing outtits and pumpers. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6804 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
6804 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
6804 Witte Building SAN PRANCISCO, CALIP. 


“3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE” 











your position 

seems to be 
sound and that this 
bargain was fairly 
and squarely enter- 
ed into. If he was 
on the spot and 
saw the sheep and 


especially if you 
mentioned dipping 
them the butcher 
must stick by his 
bargain whether 
you knew at the 


time that the sheep 
had a skin disease 
or not. This is one 
of the oldest prin- 
ciples of law, the 
principle of “cave- 
eat emptor” or “let 
the buyer beware.” 
It is most frequent- 
ly the cause of grief 
to the man whoa 
has bought a race 
horse and finds out 
later that the horse 
has the heaves. 
The only thing that 


would let the 
butcher out would 
be a situation 


where he comes to 
you and tells you 
that he wants 
some good sheep 
to butcher and con- 


back? Please give me your advice.—N. Y. 








Service! 


R. No. 6, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Oct. 25, 1926. 


In March, 1926, when I subscribed 
for the Yates County Chronicle printed 
at Penn Yan, N. Y., I took out an 
insurance policy through them with 
the North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company. In May, 1926, when 
I renewed my American Agriculturist 
subscription I also secured one of your 
insurance policies put out by the North 
American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. 

On July 22nd, 1926, at 2 P. M. I 
was on the road with my team and 
got caught in a hail storm. The team 
ran away throwing me out, dragging 
ane along the highway. 

On July 30th, 1926, your agent, H. 
K. Perkins, called at my house and 
made out the necessary papers on both 
policies for the three weeks I was un- 
able to work. 

On August 19th I received two 
drafts of thirty dollars ($30.00) each, 
making sixty dollars ($60.00) for three 
weeks disability. 

I was treated very courteous by all 
sane and I am more than satis- 
ed. 

I would also like to add that if the 
other farm papers printed in this state 
would discontinue knocking the Farm 
Bureau, Dairyman’s League, this In- 
surance and all Farmers’ Organiza- 
tions and would try to build up the 
same as the American Agriculturist, 
instead of trying to tear down they 


company, on account of the owner selling 


the right of way? 
Am | entitled to 
some of the money 
which the owner re- 
ceived for the right 
of way? The iease 
reads in sate of farm 
I should give posses- 
sion of said farm 
March 31, 1927.—-New 
York. 


Wt ILE you are 


occupying that 
farm under a lease 
it is yours and you 
can keep all _per- 
sons from crossing 
the property, even 
the owner himself. 
The company did 
the proper thing in 
buying the right of 
way from the own- 
er but that would 
only let them dig 
holes in the ground 
after your iease had 
expired. Perhaps 
the owner didn’t 
tell them about the 
lease. That is no 
defense for the 
company though 
and you can make 
them pay you for 
the damage they 
have done,—what- 
ever may be the 
market value of the 






































' sizes to 
F surplus of power. E 





fides his blissful ig- 
morance on the 
subject but trusts 
that you will give 
him sheep suitable 


community. 


would have a better standing in this 


Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM BENHAM. 


crops destroyed. 
Your rights are 
against the com- 


pany because what 
you had to sell,— 
the right of way un- 
til March 31, 1927, 








for his purpose and 

then you assure him that these sheep 
fit that description. But here, it seems 
to me that the butcher used his own 
judgment and that you did more than 
was required of you in pointing out cer- 
tain defects. 





An ‘‘Infant’’ In Business 


Can a boy twenty years old be held re- 
sponsible for anything he signed without 
the sanction of his parent or guardian? For 
Instance, this young man soid a piece of 
potatoes which he had been working for 
his father to a dealer at $1.25 per bushel 
and was paid $25.00 as a payment. He 
signed the recelpt for the $25.00, the busi- 
ness being done only between him and the 
dealer. Now the potatoes have Jumped to 
$2.00 per bushel and his father will not let 
the dealer have only $25.00 worth. Will the 
party be forced to give up the rest of the 
potatoes at $1.25 even though the boy Is not 
of age and the father or mother had noth- 
Ing to do with the deal either verbally or 
writtenI—New York. 


N infant in business plays with the 

joker wild. He is allowed to make 
a sale or enter into a contract one day 
and to disaffirm it the next day if he 
finds it suits his pleasure to do so. About 
the only question is whether the infant 
wishes to be known as a person who 
takes advantage of this rule. You see 
this rule was developed to protect in- 
fants from sharpers—from entering into 





contracts and being bownd by terms 


and what the own- 
er had to sell,—the right of way from 
that time on, were entirely different 
propositions. 





A Question About Workmen’s 
Insurance 


! am writing to find out whether | would 
have to insure a carpenter who repairs 
my bulldings, also a man who works In 
gg helping me cut wood to sell.—New 

ork, 


HE provisions of the Workmen’s 

Compensation Law are somewhat 
peculiar but as I construe them you 
would come under an exception and it 
would not be necessary for you to take 
out insurance in the wood cutting case. 
That exception is where the operation 
is solely for the production of fire wood 
in which not more than four persons are 
engaged. As to that carpenter who 
works on your buildings if he works un- 
der contract it is not under any circum- 
stances a question of workmen’s com- 
pensation. But even if he is an em- 
ployee of yours it has been decided in a 
hotly contested cas* that such a person 
does not come in uncer the law and it is 
not necessary for you ‘o take owt insur- 
ance for him. Like th: fisherman, luck 








seems to be with you. 





This Famous .22 
is as deadly in the field 
as it is accurate 
on the range 


| you follow the rifle matches, you 
need no introduction to the US .28 
N.R.A. long-rifle cartridge. It stands 
supreme among .22’s used for target 
shooting, being the choice of leading 
marksmen both here and abroad. The 
Olympic Small-Bore Championship was 
won with it. 


Did you know that this famous .22,' 
which has a solid bullet, can also be 
had with hollow-nose bullet for hunt- 
ing? The hollow-point N.R.A. has much! 
the same accuracy as the range type of 
N.R.A. and, as its bullet expands upon 
impact, it packs a terrific punch. The 
tough old woodchuck, the cunning fox; 
the rabbit, the squirrel, the crow—all 
small game can be bagged with the 
N.R.A. Hollow-Point. Both styles fit 
any .22 rifle chambered for Icng or long- 
rifle cartridges. 


Free Booklet on Shooting 


Written for owners of .22 rifles. How te 
bag small game, how to build a target 
range, how to shoot, and many other 
subjects of interest. Write for your 
copy now. Ask for Booklet E 


Make This Test 


Put up a cake of 
soap. Shoot a hol- 
low-point N.R.A. 
thru it. Then look 
at the cake. See 
the small hole 
where the bullet 
On the other side, see the 














went in. 
large hole—the end of the funnel-shaped 
path cut by the mushrooming bullet, 
That’s deadly shocking force for youl 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 


Long-Rifle 
CARTRIDGES 


AS LOW AS $10 


Bay vour saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Gaaranteed backed by $10 000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK & AW 


PORTABLE WOOD 


Saws firewood immber, ath oosts ete Rippin 
table can be attached Lowest ovriced vractica sa 
made Other styler and sizes _ at noney makin 

orices wo Ah & Z all ster 
Guaranteee Concrete Mixers—money save 
on all concrete 1obs ‘ 








HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 4 Beltevitte 











To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
you must say 


*4 saw your ad in 


American Agricultarist” 
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Once More We F ill the Silos 


niimucad from page 


we tily purchased a hemlock stave silo 
l 14x28. This was in 1898 and it was one 
first stave silos in the state. 

years it is still in pretty good 

1 except that the lower two or 

of the staves have rotted off 

means that | ly more than a halt and have been replaced by concrete. 
dozen days in the entire s« n are real- Later we erected a stave silo 18x32, 
ly warm enough for i I ilt from lumber cut on the farm. This 
marvelous r¢ thevretical capacity of 160 tons 
we could take ou fertile lit tone and matter how hard we work o1 
loams of 1 rt w well everything goes itisa Vig job 
state and bring to them the climat: before it is crowded full under the roof 
the long v above the 


ern edge of the corn belt and 
grow the imperial c: only in its st 
Warictics and witl 

Corn is a sub-tropic 

it is said that its op 

peratur¢ 


} 
$ no it 


m mont! if sa iI i. which is an extra height 


We Use Cornell 11 taves 
Last spring I had just enough fait! Last summer we carried over some 25 
te the ating We tried opening 
ener t July but the pastures were so good 
early large amount of it was eaten so 


plat ul 

ty acres. 
germinatir 
bushel 
than 

in under 


tons of silage. 


it go and at filling time the re- 
of a couple of loads of spwilage 
ht it down again to good sound 
ensilage so our new crop goes in on top 
of some old. I expect this old silage 
will not change to speak of and that 
next year it will be just about as good 


' 
moval 


is now, 
Modern Machinery Lessens Work 


Our first experience in filling silo was 
with a six horse power steam engine 
I alley cutter with a slat car- 
It took the whole neighborhood 


da on 
to attend the raising when it became 
necessary to shove the heavy carrier 
up through the window hole of a 32 foot 
silo and setting wp and tearing down 
was a rather dreadful job. The cutter 
had a pretty good sized throat but no 
raveling table and the smooth feed rolls 
had no pulling power to draw in the 
all rhe for feeding it 
to haul and push just as hard as 
sstble and I think about the hardest 
vork I have ever attempted was 

stuff through that 
ive iratus Today 
th a large blower which I think is as 
is the best, with a distributor pips 
silo and with 


simple rule 


effort to get 


Prec or ap) 


care of it in the 
{) tractor for power we feel that 


ve about 


everything to make the | 








tick and easy and vet it still means | 


cat and weariness 


With all our won- | 


devices there still remain a good | 


places on the farm which requir¢ 
human muscle and plenty of it. 
el rather lost in trying to conduct a 
business without the corn plant 
died through the silo and yet one of 


I should 


outstanding dairymen in the | 


t man who has made some very 
A. R. records tells me in so 
ords that if he did not have his 


investments in silos, he would 


r to build them but would lay 


: P 
nm legume hav instead. 


The Corn Borer Is Here 
uestionably have the 
know that it 
sially reported from this part 
ty but it has arrived 


the way, we ung 


corn borer. I don't 


year was of no impor- 
but probably hereafter we 
n with it to some extent 
use for any great 

agree that 
rr edge of the 
to permit two 


rists 


nce the ve ry 
pest. It seems 
end insect ene- 


to-be as serous 

Twenty-five or 

was freely predicted 

f the San Jose scale 

the extinction of our orchard in- 

and yet it is a long time since I 

en a grower excited ovea the 

y it seems to haee,lost 

Changing economic 

ded out many one 

e. g. flax, hops, 

peas. I question if 

tungus have in the long 

cultivation of any crop 
r* anxious to produce. 
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The “U. S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. It comes in either red 

or black—4 or 5 buckles 


elastic rubber 
gives extra wear 


OUGH TREATMENT -—bending— 

straining, that’s what the rubber in 

this overshoe is made for. A strip cut from 

the upper of any “U. S.” Blue Ribbon 

Walrus will stretch more than five times its 
own length! 


And it’s backed up—for extra strength. 
At every vital point, from 4 to 11 separate 
layers of tough rubber and fabric are an- 
chored in. And there’s a big gray sole that’s 
oversize, as tough as a tire tread, This 
Walrus is as husky as it looks. 


Seventy-five years of experience in making 
waterproof footwear is back of “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes. They fit right, 
they look right, they wear right. Get a pair 
—and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 
are made of high-quality rubber — 
flexible, long wearing. They have 
sturdy gray soles, uppers red or black 
—in knee to hip lengths 


99 BLUE RIBBON 


Boots Walrus 
@ Arctics Rubbers 











